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BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL REFORMS, 


Durina the last five years there has been a constant gradual 
improvement in the condition of the Boston Public Schools. 
Important changes, — fatal, it was believed by many, at the 
time of their inception and application, to the best interests of 
the city and the institutions they particularly concerned, — 
have gone into effect despite all opposition, and already are 
productive of most beneficial results. The tendency of every- 
thing in these years has been towards system and thoroughness ; 
a condition urgently demanded by the nature of circumstances, 
but which seemed hopeless in prospect by reason of the in- 
crustation of time-sanctioned usage which had closed around 
each little separate principality ; for such, in their practical 
isolation and carefully guarded individuality of purpose and 
action, the different Grammar Schools of this city virtually 
were. 

Is my language too strong? Let those who call it in ques- 
tion compare the “ Organization of the Grammar Schools of 
the City of Boston for 1850,” with the corresponding docu- 
ment for 1855,— “ Organization of the Public Schools, &c.” 
By the former, it will be seen that the different forms of 
organization exceeded half the number of schools ; and that, 
among these, that most unphilosophical of all elements, the 
double-headed dynasty, existed much more generally than at 
present. 
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Besides these fundamental differences in the characteristics 
of the schools, the classification varied essentially ; and of the 
text-books, scarcely more could be said than that they were all 
in the English language. ‘To families removing from one 
school district to another, it was like leaving the city ; many 
new books must be obtained, and, in the majority of cases, the 
pupil must take quite another nominal rank from that pre- 
viously held. 

That some of these evils still exist, I do not pretend to 
deny ; but the reform has begun, and my experienced readers 
will agree with me, that work well begun is half completed. 
Neither shall I deny that in the progress of events thus far 
there may have been some mistakes, — cases of misjudgment 
and injustice to individuals ; it could hardly be expected to 
be otherwise ; the surprise should be, rather, that so few have 
been made, considering the magnitude and importance of the 
changes effected. Neither would I for one moment be under- 
stood as implying that there was not faithful earnest effort, and 
manly, ay, womanly labor, with noble results prior to the date 
with which I start. There was; but it was in constant strife 
with, and at every turn held in check by, the disadvantages 
resulting from want of system and general thoroughness. 

It is not, however, so much the history of the past, as the 
prospects of the future, that my present essay proposes to con- 
sider. 

While I bid a hearty God-speed to all those exertions which 
have for their aim and end the thorough systematizing of the 
Public Schools in this city, and their “regular gr adation from 
alphabet to high in one uniform succession of ascending steps, 
harmonious throughout the city, — so that the pupil’s transfer 
from West End to South End, or vice versa, is but a change of 
rooms, teachers, and companions, not at all of text-books and 
classification ; while that revolutionizing has my earnest con- 
currence, W hie th labors to make each teacher an independent 
executive of a department responsible to the one general Head 
of the Republic comprised within the limits of his jurisdiction ; 
— while, I repeat, these and kindred measures, without regard 
to pecuniary considerations, have the sanction of judgment 
and conscience, and should have the encouragement and fur- 
therance of every public-spirited citizen and philosophical 
educator ; along with these, as an element of reform in the 
minds of the projectors, comes a proposition which is not de- 
manded by any exigency of the present, or commended by any 
probable advantages in the future ; which, on the contrary, is 
met at the very threshold of judgment by serious, and, as | 
think, unanswerable objections. 
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In the Fifth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, appended to the Annual Report of the School 
Committee for 1855, the subject of the union of the sexes in 
the Grammar Schools is dwelt upon with much ability, but 
without touching upon the most serious objections to such a 
measure. 

Viewed under any aspect, there is no question but that such 
a step would be an advantage to the boys, and in some par- 
ticulars to the girls ; but we must not forget to ask whether 
or not these advantages may be purchased at too dear a rate ; 
whether such an arrangement will not tend to reduce the num- 
ber and value of those refining influences that are looked to so 
hopefully as helps in the training of the large mass of foreign 
and unwholesome materials that gather in our public schools. 

Let me not be mistaken. Let it not for one moment be 
supposed that I am pandering to a false and feeble fastidious- 
ness, — that I am fostering unworthy notions of rank and caste. 
As a professed Christian educator of mind, heart, and manners, 
I disclaim, as I despise, all such narrowness and republican 
absurdity. But, if it be the part of true wisdom in the mere 
theorist to ignore no fact in relation to the subject considered, 
how much more important is this when our speculation is the 
basis of immediate practical action. 

We aim to make our Public Schools perfectly republican in- 
stitutions. We would so arrange and conduct them, that they 
who, by virtue of ample means, can make choice of educa- 
tional advantages, shall find it for their interest to send their 
children to the free schools, and thus have a double motive 
for contributing generously to their support. ‘The children of 
the rich and poor sit side by side. Little feet that have trod 
the velvet tapestry of drawing-rooms, and little feet that have 
scrambled over dilapidated staircases leading from garrets 
and cellars, walk the same aisle. Young minds, acting under 
social and home laws which possess not the first principle of 
resemblance, here bend to one will, and are influenced by one 
set of circumstances ; and, in the race of intellect, the child 
of poverty and social degradation may far outstrip the pet of 
luxury. ‘Thus the problem of equal rights begins its illus- 
tration, and the wholesome modifications of characte r, too, have 
their way. The pampered child of fortune sees the capacities of 
human nature acting successfully under circumstances far less 
favorable than her own, and learns to give outward possessions 
their subordinate place in the comparison with intellectual and 
moral worth ; while the abject spirit of poverty gains seli- 
respect and honest confidence in the encounter. 
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Thus far the benefit is mutual; but I have gone on the 
supposition that the only differences were those of wealth and 
want. 

Suppose now a child of refined instincts and delicate nurture 
required to sit during the six sultry hours of a summer day’s 
sessions beside one whose personal habits are of an entirely 
opposite character ; as far as it is in the teacher’s power to do 
so, the latter has been made externally respectable, but it is 
not in the teacher’s power to do away with the results of ha- 
bitual neglect of all personal cleanliness ; either the first-men- 
tioned child must essentially suffer day by day, or her fine 
instincts become gradually blunted. 

Now go a step further with me. Added to impurity of per- 
son is impurity of thought and manners ; manifesting them- 
selves, as such qualities always will, in a myriad subtle ways 
beyond the reach of the most rigorous school-room discipline. 
I repeat, the child of culture and refinement must suffer 
severely every day, or her sensibilities be fatally blunted. 

Cases of this kind are not unfrequent now in our Grammar 
Schools, where there are but these differences in the same sex 
to struggle with. What, then, may we suppose the result to 
be, when, to what has been already indicated is added the out- 
door life of wholly neglected and often unprincipled boys ? 
It is no argument that the experiment succeeds in the subur- 
ban cities, or in our own Primary Schools. There are reasons 
for this, clear and conclusive to the mind of the writer of this 
article, as well as some for advocating the introduction of the 
plan into the High Schools. 

That which gives emphasis to, and forms the basis of, my 
objections, is the immense influx of foreign population and the 
quality of that accumulation. In proportion to its inhabitants 
no suburban city is equally inundated. Again, the most dis- 
agreeable features of this class of our juvenile community do 
not manifest themselves so early as to affect essentially the 
Primary Schools. Yet again, —few of these reach the High 
Schools, or, if they do, they have in their progress upward 
lost the peculiarities upon which my objections are grounded. 
It will be seen, therefore, that it is only in respect to the Gram- 
mar Schools that I speak. And I beseech those who have in- 
fluence in this matter, to weigh well both sides of it before 
entering upon the experiment proposed by the Superintendent 

I say nothing of the additional labor to the teacher, of the 
espionage supervision it will be needful to institute, nor of the 
annoyance resulting from such a necessity ; this is no argu- 
ment; if the best good of all is to be secured by this proposed 
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union, it should go into effect, at whatever cost of labor and 
means. I have barely hinted at aclass of objections, of vital 
moment, in my estimation ; the subject is open for discussion, 
and will, I hope, be discussed with candor and in detail in the 
pages of the “* Massachusetts ‘Teacher.”’ 

St. Maur. 





“AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


In a late number [I urged upon teachers the importance of 
keeping a record of their daily doings in the school-room, and 
requested the communication of passages from such record, 
for the pages of our periodical. Desirous of practising what 
I preach, I propose to give, merely as an example of my 
meaning, some account of the course I have been pursuing the 
past winter in teaching Geography to a handful of private 
pupils. Iam aware that in this kind of teaching there is 
room for many experiments and much instruction, for which 
the teacher of a large school has neither time nor opportunity ; 
but in the experiment I am about to communicate, I see 
nothing which might not be applied to a class in a High 
School, or an upper class in a Grammar School, with even 
greater advantage than to so small a class as mine. All that 
is wanted is the command of a certain number of books, most 
of which, or others which would answer equally well, might 
usually be found in the village or town library, or in others to 
which the teacher might have access. 

Most of the teachers of about my standing, were, I sup- 
pose, brought up on the delectable pages of Worcester’s Geog- 
raphy. Ido not know whether they were obliged, as I was, 
to swallow it whole, with no corrections, limitations, or elucida- 
tions from the teacher, but if they were, the impression of the 
Science of Geography which it left on their youthful mind, 
compared with that they must have now, if they have entered 
at all into the spirit of modern geographical science, must 
appear very ludicrous. ‘That the countries, except Switzer- 
land, the Rocky Mountains, and a few other places, were 
usually “level or moderately uneven,” and ‘Sheffield for 
cutlery, Kidderminster for carpets,” are the distinctest remin- 
iscences I have of my school learning in Geography. The 
misfortune was, that having “gone through” with the 
poor meagre compendium, I supposed myself to be acquainted 
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with the subject, while in truth I should have had a more 
adequate conception of the vastness and interest of what is to 
me the most fascinating of school studies, if I had never seen 
the text-book at all. . How much mechanical studying of text- 
books there is, which is thus continually belittling great and 
interesting subjects in the minds of the ‘unfortunate pupils! 

I became a ‘* Master,” (Heaven save the mark!) and a 
teacher of arts ; and found to my surprise that the best part of 
the little I knew of Geography was what I had unconsciously 
picked up from books of travel and the newspapers. The 
‘moderately uneven ” indeed stood by me, but it was of such 
vapid and universal application, that it was of little service, 
and I had saved up in a corner of my mind the names of a 
good many capes and promontories, lakes, rivers, and islands, 
but much in the same way as ‘Timothy Dexter put his punctu- 
ation marks, all jumbled together at the end of his work. 
In college, of course, we paid no attention to such an undig- 
nified elementary study. 

Thus equipped I set out to teach Geography. Time had 
passed, and ** Worcester ” had been superseded by “ Mitchell.” 
I am told that this latter book is manufactured and sold to the 
amount of some tons per annum. It corresponds well enough 
with the popular idea of children’s books, which is, that they 
are grown people’s books cut down, —just as if boys were 
little old men. Did any of the thousands of teachers who 
give their pupils daily tasks out of it, ever analyze a single 
page to ascertain the number and character of the different 
conceptions it contained, and the maturity of thought which is 
necessary adequately to appreciate them, and then consider 
how much of it a fair average pupil in a grammar school was 
likely to comprehend? If any one will take the trouble, he 
will find that questions of law, government, politics, and 
finance, the agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and political 
system, internal resources, and foreign policy, to say nothing 
of the more strictly geographical questions, of the structure, 
situation, natural history, botany, geology, &c., &c., &e., of 
the greatest countries of the earth, are sometimes compre- 
hended in a single lesson. What a dreadfully concentrated 
state for knowledge to be put into! what grown-up intellectual 
digestion could stand it? Yet this is the milk we feed babes 
on! I have known the book, or something very like it, to be 
used by ambitious primary school teachers, who yet would 
never dream of feeding the children on concentrated meat 
biscuit, or giving them proof spirits to quench their thirst. 
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Such books should be entitled “A Modern System How not 
to Learn Geography.” 

I began my teaching, (it was a good many years ago,) as all 
very young teachers must, by imitating the way in which I 
myself had been taught. But 1 had seo something of Pes- 
talozzi and his methods, and found myself continually sinning 
against his great fundamental law, that a clear and “adequate 
conception must accompany every ‘word the pupil learns or 
the teacher uses. But what adequate conception were my 
pupils getting of the vastness of this great and beautiful 
world, and of the varied and wonderful panorama it encloses, 
when perhaps they had never really seen the view from their 
school-room window? How could I expect them to under- 
stand the strange answers, governments, policies, and customs 
of nations thousands of miles away, when perhaps, for aught 
they knew, the city in their neighborhood grew there as the 
treesgrow! I think if teachers w vould sometimes make it their 
duty to gauge the ignorance of their scholars, they would be 
astonished at the results. An “ educated” young lady once 
asked a friend of mine who had accompanied an exploring 
party among the Rocky Mountains, ‘‘ whether he did not find 
the hotels very bad.” 

I could not teach the book as I had been taught a similar 
one, and | had to cast about fora remedy. But what to do? 
There is always a responsibility in adopting new methods, and 
in the case of a public teacher it is sometimes a very great one. 
A school is a machine, (though I hope it is something more,) 
in which if one wheel gets out of gear the whole goes wrong. 
Now it is so easy to set lessons in a book and then hear them, 
and the task of ascertaining whether your pupils understand 
them is so troublesome, and takes so much time, and your 
recitation time for that class is so short, and the committee 
have never said anything about it, — pethape they would not 
like a new way, — perhaps, infallible as they are, they would 
not understand it, and so, on the whole, it is safer to keep to 
the old way. It is at any rate a sure way, if diligently followed, 
of getting up a brilliant parrot examination, such as committees 
love and thoughtless parents applaud. 

“ He must needs be well mounted who would leap the fences 
of custom,” the proverb says, and it is a good and true one; 
and a good deal of trouble would be saved now-a-days if am- 
bitious young people would look a little more to the strength 
of their steeds. I would not counsel rash innovation, but 
Heaven keep us from “ fossilized” teachers! If we must dig 
up Mitchell’s dry bones, (and in class-teaching we must have 
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a text-book,) cannot the teacher, if he is ever so much pressed 
for time, do something to clothe them with flesh and blood ? * 
The following little experiment was an attempt that way with 
a set of boys who had already “ been through” Mitchell, some 
of them several times, and had gathered from it just about that 
‘level or moderately uneven” amount of knowledge I have 
spoken of. I shall compile my account of our daily exercises 
from the diary which we all keep. 

I must premise that the two other principal studies were 
Latin and Arithmetic, and that I purposely made the Geogra- 
phy lesson a relaxation from the other two, placing it between 
them. Our usual course was to have in the forenoon an hour 
of good, hard, silent study upon Latin ; then to take Geogra- 
phy ; then have a recess, and after recess another hour of hard 
work upon Mathematics, closing our single session with read- 
ing, spelling, and other miscellaneous exercises. During a 
part of the winter I substituted oral lessons in Natural Philos- 
ophy for the Geography, or, rather, Geography-and-History 
lesson. 

I began about the middle of September with a sketch of the 
science of Geology, in oral lessons, using for my text the first 
two chapters of Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography, with 
familiar explanations of my own, and rude diagrams on the 
blackboard. ‘These lessons I obliged the boys to reproduce 
as well as they could, in abstracts written on their slates, and 
these I read aloud and commented upon the next day. I went 
through these chapters in seven lessons of about forty min- 
utes each, (exclusive of the time occupied by the abstracts, ) 
my purpose being merely to give the simplest outline of the 
science, and show its connection with the present formation of 
the surface of the earth. In a common Physical Geography 
it would occupy a much larger space. I then began the Geog- 
raphy of Europe, with Scandinavia and the Baltic, reading from 
Milner’s “ Baltic,’ which I happened to be reading. We oc- 
cupied ourselves with this book, (which proved a very good one 
for the purpose, being clear, simple, and concise,) from Sept. 
24th to Oct. 8th, the boys writing abstracts of nearly every les- 
son. One morning I found an interesting letter from St. Peters- 
burg in my N. Y. Tribune, portions of which I read, and anoth- 
er day I read an extract from Stephens’s Incidents of Travel, 


* My fellow teachers must pardon the assumption there appears to be in my im- 
plication that the present aie of teaching Geography i is so bad. I do not write for 
the many teachers who could have written this article far better than I, and who 
will find in it nothing new, but because I believe there are also a great many who 
are still the victims of routine, and can profit by its suggestions. 
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and still another some portions of Miss Rigby’s very entertain- 
ing “Letters from the Baltic.” In connection with Wisby, 
the mother of the Hanse Towns, I gave some account of their 
former power and greatness. Occasionally I pressed my spell- 
ing lesson into the service. Thus, in connection with Tycho 
Brahe and his island observations, of which, by the way, I find 
an account and a picture in Nichol’s “‘ Phenomena of the Solar 
System,” I dictated, as a spelling lesson, some lines upon 
him which are to be found in Longfellow’s Poetry of Europe, 
and another day we took from the same volume, for our read- 
ing lesson, Thor’s Visit to Giant Land, a chapter out of Scan- 
dinavian Mythology, which proved, as may be imagined, 
highly popular lesson. In illustration of the physical charac- 
ter of Norway and its coast, I was able to borrow Prof. Forbes’s 
beautiful volume, filled with tinted lithographs. 

My readers can easily see how such illustrations can be mul- 
tiplied and varied by a painstaking teacher, according to the 
amount of his knowledge and the means at his command. 
Collateral reading may sometimes be suggested. ‘Thus, almost 
any boy or girl would be glad to read, out of school, Miss Mar- 
tineau’s ‘‘ Feats on the Fiord,” and older ones would be interest- 
ed in the charming Norwegian tale Afraja. If any teachers are 
so unfortunate as to live where they have no access to village, 
town, or other library, where some such books as these can be 
procured, then I can only say, let them agitate their conrmunity 
till it is willing to establish one, if on ever so humble a scale, 
for without it their schools are robbed of half their value. 

My readers need not believe that my boys have gained such 
an enthusiastic love for Geography that they are willing to 
leave “ tag’’ and football any time for half an hour more of it. 
I hope they never will while they are boys. The teacher who 
would fix and control the attention of children in such lessons, 
must not depend upon their voluntary good-will. If he does, 
his task will soon degenerate into play. Strict discipline will 
be required first, and then on his part an animated and effect- 
ive delivery, and considerable skill in the difficult art of read- 
ing aloud ; and these it requires effort and training to acquire. 
I can only claim that my boys take a healthy, natural amount 

of interest in what they are doing; that they do not play, be- 
cause I do not let them; and that I control their attention only 
when I am wide awake myself. I am sure that when they 
= up they will remember something more of Scandinavia 
han that it is immoderately uneven. W. P. A. 


[To be continued.} 
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[We would invite the writer of the following paper to favor us often. Such 
appeals will serve to keep us constantly alive to a sense of moral obligation.— 
Ep1rors. } 


As I read the communication of §. C. H. in the May num- 
ber of your Magazine, I thought of writing for him my expe- 
rience. But I found that another article in the same number 
gave a reply to his questions. 

“The Scottish Schools ” tells §. C. H. what I believe to be 
the secret of success in teaching ; not coercion, — not coaxing, 
— not enthusiasm, — but the ability to develop, by God’s grace, 
moral principle. 

All the success I have attained in more than twenty years’ 
experience has been due to the habitual use of the Bible in 
school. ‘To the Bible, all moral questions should be referred, 
and by its instructions decided. Nor can I conceive how a 
school can be at all controlled without it. For the teacher’s 
authority is not like that of the parent. Itisdelegated. This 
is a point which should ever be recognized. For example, in 
enforcing authority I have sometimes said, ‘God gave your 
parents control over you, and commanded you to obey them. 
They have placed you under our charge, and have delegated 
to us the authority which the Creator gave them. You owe 
us obedience, then, as the representatives of your parents, 
whether you think us wise or not, unless you can prove that 
we command you to sin.” 

Is there a want of veracity among the pupils ?— The teacher 
says, “ You may all bring to-morrow as many Scripture texts 
as you can find on untruth.” When the fearful array has been 
recited and shortly commented upon, the direction is given, 
«« Bring to-morrow as many texts on truth as you can find.” 
And when truth is before their young minds as beautiful and 
God-like, they will love it. 

Are they negligent in lessons ?—-Show them sometimes, 
without any spoken reference to the bad recitation, that God 
has placed us here with talent to use for his service. All our 
powers should be trained for Him. Then the irksome study 
becomes a pleasure. 

*T continue my music lessons,” writes a former pupil, 
‘because papa is willing I should, and I remember you once 
told me that if God gives us the opportunity to make an ac- 
quisition, somewhere in our future course we shall need it.” 
At least, 1 would add, we shall need the discipline acquired by 
its study. Christ our example, the word of God our standard 
of morals, our guide, — this is what I have found sufficient. 
And if these do not succeed in training pupils to energetic, 
healthy action, no others will. 
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One word more. When all goes wrong inmy school-room, 
I generally find that I have myself been growing careless, and 
my first step towards reformation in the school is taken in my 
own closet. Never should we forget the maxim of the great 
Pestalozzi : — 

In proportion as we can develop in ourselves energy, indus- 
try, excellence, in that proportion only can we develop them in 
another. EpITH. 

May 9, 1856. 

P. S. —I wish some teachers would tell us what they do in 
a case of open untruth in a girl twelve years old, or about 
that age. 





MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. 


Tue diversity of weights and measures, every nation and 
language having a system of their own, is not an insignificant 
embarrassment to the commerce of the world. <A foot at Am- 
sterdam is to an English foot as 93 to 100; at Antwerp, as 94 
to 100; at Augsburg, as 972 to 1000; at Berlin, as 992 to 
1000 ; and so almost every principality in Europe has its own 
idea and standard of a foot measure. An ell at Venice is one 
thing, an ell at Vienna another; and an English ell is very 
different from both. Weights are, if possible, still more 
diversified. 'The mere inconvenience attending the reduction 
of the weights and measures of one country to equivalent 
quantities in the weights and measures of another country, — 
if there were no other inconvenience in the present confusion, 
—jis good and sufficient reason for a reformation. 

But the system of weights and measures af system it may 
be called) which we in this country have receiv ed by tradition 
from our English fathers, has inconveniences and perplexities 
of its own. Its manifold and confounding diversity is a 
standing discredit to the practical sense of two great nations. 
How many different weights are there bearing the same name? 
There is the Troy weight for silver, the apothecaries’ weight 
for medicine, and the avoirdupois weight for more vulgar 
commodities, — in defiance of the proverb that “a pound is a 
pound.” You may explain to an astonished child how it is 
that a pound of lead is no heavier than a pound of feathers, 
but you must not forget to warn him against a too hasty gen- 
eralization, for it will be well to tell him in the same connec- 
tion that a pound of gold or silver is not by any means so 
heavy as a pound of butter, —the former being to the latter in 
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the proportion of 576 to 700. At the same time an ounce of 
butter weighs less than an ounce of silver in the proportion of 
72 to 79. In measures of length there is similar confusion, 
though less contradiction. One kind of measurement is used 
for measuring distances on the earth’s surface; another for 
measuring cloth; another for the height of horses ; another 
for depths ; another for the operation of surveying land. In 
measuring acres, or surfaces, we have the square foot, the 
square yard, and the square mile, each sustaining an intelligi- 
ble relation to a familiar measure of length; but land is 
measured in acres, with a subdivision into roods and perches, 
and to ascertain the square root of one of those square meas- 
ures requires an extended calculation. For measures of 
solidity or capacity, we have, instead of one system, at least 
three. For scientific purposes, we have a measurement by 
cubical feet and yards. Wood is measured by cords and frac- 
tions of a cord ; the cord being reported to be a certain multi- 
ple of a cubic foot. In measuring liquids, we have one meas- 
urement for the grosser fluids, (beer measure,) and another of 
much more delicate proportions (wine measure) for more 
precious things, —a distinction which the purchasers of milk 
in some places have learned to their cost. Dry measure, as it 
is called, is also of two sorts, (and, for aught we know, of 
three ;) one kind of peck, being an “imperial measure of 
capacity for coals, culm, lime, fish, potatoes, fruit, and other 
goods commonly sold by heaped measure,” is equivalent to 
704 cubic inches, nearly ; another kind of peck, which is the 
“imperial measure of capacity for all dry goods except such 
as are comprised in” the foregoing category, is equivalent to 
5541 cubic inches. Such is the complexity and confusion of 
the system of measures and weights to which we are accustomed. 

And this complexity is further complicated by the varying 
divisions and subdivisions in every kind of weight and meas- 
urement. We glory in the simplicity and convenience of a 
decimal coinage, but there is no weighing or measuring by 
decimals. If ourGovernment had copied without change the 
English method of computing money values by pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, with the further complexity of guineas, 
crowns, and half crowns, that stereotyped and perpetuated 
inconvenience would have been simply parallel to the incon- 
venience of the British system of weights and measures, which 
we have adopted and perpetuated for no other reason than to 
avoid the temporary inconvenience of a change. Such per- 
petuated inconveniences, sanctified by antiquity and guarded 


by stubborn prejudice, are perfectly in keeping with the Eng- 
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lish character. The English government, with its cumbrous 
peculiarities, is just such an inconvenience. The English 
church-establishment is another. The English postal system 
is not another. But the genius of the American people is dif- 
ferent in this respect. 

The French system of weights and measures is one of the 
few great benefits which have resulted to the French nation 
from that terrible revolution which, like the deluge, swept 
away all landmarks that could be removed. We cannot doubt 
that, inthe progress of the world’s civilization, that system will 
ultimately become universal. 

The peculiarities of the French system, by which it is com- 
mended to universal adoption, are the following : — 

1. It begins, not by taking for a starting-point the assumed 
average length of a man’s foot, or the assumed av erage length 
of a barley-corn, or the assumed average weight of a certain 
number of grains of wheat, but by measuring with elaborate 
mathematical exactness an arc of a meridian or great circle on 
the earth’s surface. The distance from the pole to the equator 
is mathematically calculated from the most extensive and 
exact triangulation ; and the ten-millionth part of that distance 
is taken for the unit of length. This primary measure of 
length, —equivalent to 37%; English feet, —is called in the 
French language a métre. ‘The first peculiarity, then, of the 
French system, is that its unit of length, — the starting-point of 
the whole system, — is taken with the utmost exactness and 
care from a great and immutable fact in nature. Till the 
globe, as measured by science, shall grow larger or smaller, 
or shall change its shape, the length of a métre is immutable. 

The unit of length being thus fixed, all other measures 
of length,— whether for tape and ribbons, or for roads and 
rivers and boundary lines, or for heights or depths, or for 
the circumference of the earth, or the distance of stars, — are 
obtained by a decimal multiplication and division of the métre. 
The same principle of decimal multiplication and division 
runs through all other conventional expressions of quantity, 
whether square measure, cubical measures, liquid measure, 
weight, or money value. All processes of reduction are as 
easy and instantaneous as the reduction of dollars into cents, 
or of cents into dollars. 

3. Not the least advantage of the French system is its 
unity. All measures are ascertained and identified by the 
same original standard. Measures of superficial extension, 
measures of solid bulk, measures of capacity, measures of 
weight, and measures of money, are all deduced in the simplest 
and most intelligible manner, from the unit of length, —the 
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métre. ‘Thus the unit of superficial extension, or square meas- 
ure, is an area of one square décamétre, called in the French 
nomenclature an are. For solid measure, the unit is one 
cubic métre, denominated a stére; for measures of capacity, 
one cubic decimetre, denominated a litre. One cubic centimétre 
of distilled water gives the unit of weight, the gramme. For 
the measurement of money values, the franc is the unit, a 
silver coin (with one-tenth alloy) weighing precisely five 
grammes. It would have been better every way if the unit of 
money had weighed ten grammes. 

The unity of such a system, taken in connection with the 
decimal system of multiplication and division, gives it great 
simplicity. We have, instead of one system, many systems, 
arbitrarily or accidently related to each other. The French 
have one comprehensive system, philosophically constructed, 
and every part of it adjusted to every other part and to the 
whole. For purposes of science, and for purposes of interna- 
tional commerce, the universal adoption of such a system 
would be worth a thousand times more than all the temporary 
inconvenience of the change. Inthe domestic commerce of 
the various countries adopting it, the old measures and weights 
would hold their ground for a while by the tenacity of tradi- 
tion and of old associations, — just as in New York men talk 
of shillings and pence to this day; but the immensely greater 
convenience of the new system would gradually and effectually 
commend it to universal acceptance. Let the Government use 
the new system in its own transactions; and the people, in 
their dealings with each other, would slowly but surely follow 
the example. 

The alliance between the French and British governments 
is breaking down those prejudices which heretofore would have 
prev ented the E nglish people from accepting a reformation so 
redolent of France and revolution. If the United States, at this 
juncture, would take the lead in adopting the French decimal 
system of measures and weights, Great Britain might soon be 
ready to follow the example, and these three great commercial 
nations would carry the world with them. 

We commend the subject to the attention of members of 
Congress. ‘The nomenclature proposed by our correspondent, 
or any other equally extended, is not at all material to the sub- 
ject. What we want, — what the world wants for the conve- 
nience of commerce, af science, and of all international inter- 
course, —is not any particular nomenclature running in par- 
allel lines through all languages, but a uniform and universal 
system of measures and weights in decimal divisions, with a 
natural and invariable standard.—N. Y. Independent. 
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THE PARISH SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 
SESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


In my preceding communications, I have endeavored to con- 
vey an idea of the character of the parish schools of Scotland, 
as they existed in rural districts, about the commencement 
of the present century. I have mentioned that the rapid 
increase of manufacturing establishments, within the last fifty 
years, had done much to deteriorate the character of the 
people, even in the rural districts into which these establish- 
ments were introduced. But the injurious effects attending 
the extension of manufactures were still more fatally felt in 
towns and cities; and, for such evils, the system of parochial 
schools founded on the life and habits of a people subsisting 
by agriculture, could not prove an effectual remedy, amid the 
congregated masses of the “operatives” in large towns, the 
juvenile portion of which were denied the hours necessary to 
secure the benefits of instruction. 

With a few exceptions, honorable to the humanity of the 
proprietors of manufactories, the influence of these establish- 
ments was ruinous to their dependants. Among the noble 
exceptions alluded to, the manufactory at New Lanark, under 
the management of the benevolent and pious Mr. Dale, and 
his philanthropic though eccentric son-in-law, Mr. Owen, will 
always be held in remembrance by the friends of human cul- 
ture. Few manufacturing companies, however, manifested a 
similar regard for the w elfare of the people w hom they em- 
ployed. Education was generally neglected on the part of 
parents and employers ; and the character of the « operatives 
was at a wretchedly low ebb, when the authority of Parliament 
intervened to put a stop to the downward course of British 
population, by limiting the age under which children should 
not be called into the service of such establishments, and the 
number of hours in the day beyond which they should not be 
suffered to work, when deemed old enough to enter on such 
labor. 

But it was not among the manufacturing classes alone, that 
a general deterioration of character was perceptible in the 
Scottish towns and cities, and to a certain extent, even in the 
villages. The rapid growth of all manufacturing places. 
multiplied, at the same time, a miscellaneous population, 
(principally, it is true, from Lreland, but by no means exclu- 
sively from that ever swarming country,) a class dependent on 
all the humbler forms of manual labor for their support, and 
pursuing no regular vocation. No wonder, therefore, that in the 
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cities and large towns, there was found, ere long, an appalling 
mass of ignorance and vice, which no human heart could con- 
template without pain, and a yearning desire for the applica- 
tion of an adequate remedy. 

Benevolent men, in all the parts of the country, observing 
the obvious contrast between the vice and misery of the lower 
classes in the cities, and the happier condition of the humblest 
poor among the rural population, could not but perceive that 
the difference was greatly owing to the superior advantages of 
the latter, in regard to education. The clergy, with their 
wonted interest in the moral condition of the people, first at- 
tempted to apply the needed remedy. Schools were estab- 
lished in the cities, for the purpose of affording to the juvenile 
and the adult population, alike, the benefits of instruction, at 
spare hours in the evening, as well as regularly, throughout 
the day. ‘The honored name of Chalmers stands conspicuous 
in the list of those who devoted their energies, with unwearied 
perseverance, to this labor of love. Parochial, or sessional 
schools, soon became numerous in the large towns of Scotland, 
and continually increased in number, so that it was reasonably 
hoped that, ere long, the condition of poverty in the -cities of 
that country would cease to be a proverbial nursery of evil. 

The sessional schools derive their name from the circum- 
stance of their being under the direction and patronage of the 
“session” of a particular church, — that is to say, the minister 
and elders, — or deacons, as they would perhaps be termed 
here. ‘The intermingling of people and parishes in cities 
hinders such schools from being strictly, as in the coun- 
try, “parochial.” But they are designed for precisely the 
same or similar purposes in cities, as the latter in rural 
districts, with this exception, that the sessional schools are 
generally designed more for a practical education, such as the 
working classes in a city require ; while the parish schools in 
the country still afford the enviable privilege of instruction in 
the Latin language, for such pupils as are intended for pro- 
fessional life. 

The superior order of mind brought to bear on the estab- 
lishment of the city parochial or sessional schools, and the 
great advancement of all minds on the subject of education, 
from the period when the rural parish school was_ first 
established, gave, of course, an immense advantage to the 
former in point of plan and arrangement. Hence the superior 
excellence of the sessional school of Edinburgh, which soon 
made it a model for others, and which carried its methods 
abroad into the world, as among the most valuable of modern 
jmprovements in education. 
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The immediate origin of this school was owing to the endeay- 
ors of the ministers of the established church to extend the ben- 
efits of the Sunday school instruction to the children of the poor- 
er classes. ‘The inquiries made previous to these exertions 
brought to light the humiliating fact, that, in the “ modern 
Athens,” there was an immense number of children and youth 
actu: lly receiving no education whatever, and therefore utterly 
unprepared to derive any substantial benefit from Sunday school 
lessons, ofany description. A single school, intended to receive 
children otherwise untaught, from all the parishes of the city, 
was, in consequence, opened i in the year 1815; and from this 
germ grew the extended system of city parochi: il institutions 
as now in existence. 

The Lancasterian system of teaching was at first very 
naturally adopte .d in this school, as bei ing adapted to facilitate 
the instruction of large numbers under one teacher. In sub- 
sequent years, several of Dr. Bell’s methods were adopted as 
improvements on the original form. But the great changes 
subsequently introduced, and to which the school owed its 
peculiar form and character, as generally recognized, were 
owing entirely to a member of the legal profession, who was 
induced frequently to visit the school, from the relation which 
he sustained to one class of its pupils, as the objects of the 
bounty of a particular society to which he belonged as a 
manager. 

This individual* was thus drawn into frequent, and, 
length, daily visits to the school, which ended in his assuming 
the task of instruction as an amateur; ;—if we may so express 
ourselves. bringing to the discharge of this office the indis- 
pensable ¢ elements of an affectionate interest in the young, a 
vivid sympathy with all their feelings, a penctrating insight 
into the natural process of thought in the juvenile mind, and 
an unrivalled tact in imparting knowledge ; and coming to 
the task fresh from general studies and extensive observation, 
with a mind unimpaired by the deadening effects of routine 
and professional mechanism, his presence, in the scene of his 
voluntary labors, was like the breath which passed, of old, 
over the dry bones of the valley of vision. His touch seemed 
to quicken. Routine was absorbed in the spirit of life. 
The young mind thrilled in response to his arousing sum- 
mons. Curiosity was awakened ; zeal was enkindle d. The 
latent faculties sprang forth in every direction. The school- 
room became a scene of intense, but healthful and invigorating 


* Of the subsequent lamentable fall of this man from purity of character, this 
is not the place to speak. 
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excitement. Exterior mechanism sank into nothing. The 
meaning, the spirit of language, the living thoughts which it 
embodied, the glow of soul which it kindled, became all in all. 
In that school-room, the delighted visitor saw, ere long, the 
little outcasts of the street, whose dull aspect and clouded eyes 
spoke so sorrowfully in conjunction with the garb and hue of 
neglected misery, now standing in cheerful rows, with beam- 
ing eyes, and glowing countenances, and decent apparel ; 
answering and asking questions replete with thought, discuss- 
ing moral problems with each other and their teacher, and 
enjoying to the full, the noble immunities of thinking beings. 
How was this great change effected? By means, chiefly, of 
interrogatory and explanatory instruction. By converting, as 
far as practicable, every word in a lesson into a source of 
thought. By allowing nothing to pass into form and routine. 
By guarding against the deadening influence of these necessary 
evils, as the bane of the mind. By casting off the husk of 
thought, and fastening on the kernel. By using every lesson 
as an occasion for arousing and exciting the intellect, and 
regarding every task which does not issue in such results, as 
worse than useless. W. R. 


ELOCUTION, AS AN EXERCISE IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


[n the history of the rise and progress of States, no parallel 
can be found to the rapid advances of California, in developing 
her material resources. But it is peculiarly pleasing to 
observe that, amid so many temptations to an opposite course 
of action, the mental and moral interests of the community 
are by no means neglected. Education, in particular, has, 
from an early day inthe history of the State, received earnest 
attention; and efficient measures have been adopted for its 
extensive advancement. California has already its State Su- 
perintendent of Schools ; and San Francisco has its city officer 
of similar character. ‘The teachers of the State, too, have, to 
the reproach of their less zealous brethren in some of our 
older States, had their convention, and have formed their State 
Association. 

The following lecture, which we copy from a California 
paper, was addressed to the convention by a San Francisco 
teacher, a graduate of one of our New England Normal 
Schools, who seems worthily to uphold the credit of his father 
land, by the zeal and efficiency of his professional labors. 

W. R. 
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ELOCUTION IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


4 Lecture read before the State Educational Convention, 
Dec. 27th, 1854, by J. Swerr, Principal of the Rincon 
Schoel, San Francisco. Published by request of the Com- 
mittee. 


«‘T hold,” says Lord Bacon, “ that every man is a debtor to 
his profession, from which, as men do, of course, seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so ought they, of duty, to 
endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and 
ornament thereto.” A sense of this duty to the teacher's 
profession only, brings one before you at this time. It is 
sometimes said, whether justly or unjustly I leave others to 
determine, that teachers as a class are fault-finders: certain it 
is they are fault detecters ; and in placing myself in the focus 
of hundreds of critical eyes, trained to detect every trip of 
syntax, I feel very much ‘like the awkward school- boy when 
he makes his first appearance on the school-room stage. I can 
only hope that the interest of the subject may cover the faults 
of the speaker. Men, at times, like to listen to the plain- 
spoken mechanic from his shop, or the farmer from his plough, 
as well as to the fluent and graceful public speaker, and _per- 
haps a voice from the sceeck: room, the teacher’s workshop, 
may command attention, though thoughts may not be clothed 
in flowers of rhetoric, or ideas presented in well-turned, 
euphonious sentences. 

I have no desire to exaggerate the importance of the subject 
to which I invite your attention ; I claim for it no preéminent 
place ; I do not even regard it as one of the fundamental 
branches of the school: it is, rather, a common school accom- 
plishment - and, as such, it recommends itself to every teacher, 
and merits a careful consideration. A few years ago, when 
schools were in their infancy, and a newly settled country 
demanded /aborers more than scholars or thinkers, the range 
of studies was, of necessity, limited to rudiments. But the 
common school of to- day is not the common school of twe nty 
years ago. Public opinion, moulded by the progressive spirit 
of the age, demands something. more than a spare, meagre, 
one-sided education. <A strictly practical education, — the 
hard-ridden hobby of material money-makers, — instruction 
limited to reading, writing, and arithmetic, may be fitted for 
European serfs call peasants; but American freemen demand 
for their children, something above and beyond this. For- 
tunate is it for our country, that the mighty engine of popular 
opinion has been brought to bear in elevating the character of 
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the common school ; fortunate for our city, that there is little 
of that false practical spirit which would narrow down the 
range of common-school studies. The general introduction 
of music and drawing in the schools, proves that here, at 
least, they are keeping pace with public opinion. ‘To elocu- 
tion as an additional refining accomplishment, let me for a few 
moments call your attention. 

By elocution, 1 mean, not so much that part which is 
essential in all schools, — good reading, —as elocutionary train- 
ing in its higher departments of declamation, dialogue, re- 
citation of poetry, gesture, and vocal culture. As a science 
and an art, it has been considered as lying beyond the province 
of the common school, and belonging to the academy, high 
school, or college. It is elocution as an art, as a part of 
esthetic culture, that I urge upon you. 

Why should elocutionary culture begin in the common 
school? In it the masses receive their education. By educa- 
tion we mean the influence exerted on the human intellect, 
with a view to its perfect development. The intellectual 
faculties may be divided into three classes, — perceptive, ex- 
pressive, and reflective. ‘The perceptive faculties, embracing 
sensation, perception, attention, and observation, prompted by 
curiosity, the moving principle of childhood, are first exercised 
on all surounding objects ; when by this action ideas have 
been gathered up, sympathy, the mainspring of the expres- 
sive faculties, prompts the child to make known his feeling to 
those around him. Lastly, the reflective faculties, moved by 
intellectual curiosity, act upon and make use of facts pre- 
viously ascertained by the other faculties. It is a serious 
defect in our system of education, that the expressive faculties, 
comprising feeling, affection, emotion, passion, imagination, 
fancy, association, imitation, and description, are called so 
little into action. The fact that the child has a soul as well as 
mind, has hardly been recognized. No provision is made for 
the cultivation ‘of imagination and feeling, the mainsprings 
of living communication. I claim for elocution, when fully 
and effectually taught, as the strongest argument in its favor, 


expressive faculties, and tends to educate man as a social 
being. ‘The Greeks, who lived in the most intimate com- 
munion with Nature, and derived their wisdom from careful 
observation of the material world, considered elocution an 
indispensable part of the education of men as an expressive 
being. Superficial critics there are, who say that emotion is 
self-expressive,—that eloquence flows from the heart as 
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sparkling water from the living spring,—who sneer at all 
training as involving artificial processes. ‘They forget that 
the model orators of ancient times submitted to the most rigid 
and fastidious discipline, —that elocution, like every other 
form of genuine art, is only the highest, and best, and truest 
form of nature, embodied in art. 

The little child is a living poet of expression, and takes on 
and gives off, with brilliant effect, the choicest forms of elo- 
quent tone, attitude, and action. ‘The fact that this same 
child becomes, in the daily drill of the school-room, a dull, 
monotonous reader, awkward in manner, and constrained in 
gesture, proves conclusively that youth is the true season for 
elocutionary instruction. Admitting, then, both its importi ince 
and its fitness for the common school, the question arises, How 
shall elocution be taught! I answer, Give it a place among 
the general exercises of the school. ‘wo hours, in the 
closing afternoon of the week, may be usefully taken up in 
elocutionary exercises, either declamation by boys, recitation 
of poetry by girls, dialogues for both, or by having the whole 
school follow the teacher in eleme ntary principles. Children 
delight in such exercises. They listen with most perfect 
attention to their schoolmates ; and thus every good speaker 
becomes a teacher to the others. Let the teacher, at the 
opening of the week, select appropriate pieces of prose or 
poetry, to be committed during the week; and thus the 
scholar receives all the advantage of the teac her’s literary taste 
and judgment. Or let the scholars make their own selections, 
submitting them in all cases to the inspection of the teacher. 
Let amusing dialogues be selected, for with them children are 
delighted. ‘The teacher cannot better occupy his own odd 
moments, — the ten minutes of the morning and evening re- 
cess, or the hour of intermission, if he remain in the school, 
— than by hearing scholars rehearse separately and privately ; 
for any instruction so given is definite, and seldom forgotton. 
The teacher should give instruction in gesture, as a part of 
expressive elocution. Gesture is by no means a product of 
mechanical and artificial movements ; it springs from the close 
sympathy of mind and body. * A look of the eye, an expres- 
sion of the countenance, a movement of the hand, often 
convey more than words can express. Action is a component 
part of speech ; and it is only through false training and false 
habit that the child becomes stiff, constrained, and inexpressive 
in manner. ‘The scholar need not become a mere mechanical 
imitator ; there are general principles underlying the art. 
which the scholar can perceive and apply for himself. 
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Let not elocution be confined to boys. The reading and 
recitation of poetry by girls and young ladies, is an indispen- 
sable part of the education of woman, as one of the most 
effectual modes of discipline for taste and imagination. ‘ ‘The 
best music under heaven,” says Willis, “is the music of the 
human voice.” ‘The soft and winning voice of woman, in 
conversation and social intercourse, is the every-day music of 
life, heard in the cottage of the poor, in the palace of the 


rich, around the hearths and homes of all,—the music of 


gentleness, and affection, and feeling, and love. ‘There is a 
deep, rich melody in the distinctive bass of the male voice ; 
but the key-note of poetry seems to have been given to 
woman ;—the human nerves are attuned to it; and the 
chords of the heart respond most readily to her touch. On 
the ear of infancy and childhood, of manhood and old age, it 
falls alike, a winning prelude to the melodies of Nature, a 
living assurance of a higher and purer sphere of being than 
the present. Poetry is the embodiment of the beautiful, and 
the beautiful is harmonious and musical. Many of the most 
exquisite and delicate passages of the poets can never be 
appreciated until repeated by the voice of woman, whose 


‘Lips move timefully along, 
Some glorious page of old.” 


Who has not felt the voice of some little girl,—the picture 
of innocence and beauty, —thrill through the soul to waken 
melody, even as the evening zephyr stirs the strings of the 
eolian? Let the female voice, then, be trained in the recita- 
tion of poetry, as a means of refinement, as cultivating a love 


of beauty, as imparting grace of manner and harmony of 


musical expression. ‘The heart and the imagination, pre- 
ponderant in the constitution of woman, have been but little 
studied in her education. In the education of man, however 
much the material be exalted above the ideal, woman’s educa- 
tion should be invested with the charms of grace and gentle- 
ness, so becoming her moral sphere of influence. Rightly 
considered, the life of a true woman is a poem of beauty, her 
true sphere one of /eeling, rather than action. 

What are the advantages resulting from teaching elocution 


in the common school? The regular and stated committing of 


preces strengthens the memory. T am aware that, among me 
teachers of the day, it is fashionable to scout the idea of 

child’s committing anything not perfectly comprehended — 
understood ; and to ‘consider verbatim memory-exercises as 
obsolete. The old system, indeed, had too much of parrot-like 
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repeating, but reason suggests the golden mean, without either 
extreme. Passages learne d by heart and stored up in the 
memory, are materials to be used by reason in after life. 

It cultivates a taste for reading. Ey ery teacher knows how 
eagerly the young elocutionist hunts after a “good piece to 
speak,” and how many are often read before a_ satisfactory 
choice could be made. Many a dusty library is ransacked, 
many an old book dragged into light, many a time-worn 
volume despoiled of its literary gems, many a newspaper loses 
its corner piece of stray poetry, and many a choice volume 
read, that otherwise ‘would have remained unnoticed and 
uncared for. 

It makes a scholar familiar with the choicest passages of 
English literature ; and amid the accumulated and accumu- 
lating rubbish of fashionable reading, this is no minor consid- 
eration. ‘The boy gathers strength from the orations of 
Cicero, Demosthenes, Burke, Chatham, Webster, and Clay ; 
and the girl adorns her own mind with the poetic gems of 
Hemans, Sigourney, Cook, and Howitt. 

It awakens and exercises imagination and feeling. What 
teacher has not seen the eye kindle, the vacant countenance 
take expression, the face glow with emotion, and the whole 
boy become lost in the sentiment of his declamation? An 
English writer said he could never hear the old ballad of 
Chevy Chase, without feeling his heart beat as at the blast of 
atrumpet. What American boy can recite that thrilling lyric 
of Drake, —the American Flag, — without feeling a prouder 
glow of enthusiastic patriotism / 

It improves manner. ‘The scholar carefully trained to grace 
of gesture and attitude on the stage, will appear grac eful and 
easy and natural in the drawing room. ‘The vast importance 
of the cultivation of manner is too much overlooked in our 
schools. A man’s manner influences directly and powerfully 
his success among his fellow-men ; and shall this part of his 
training be neglected? The young girl well instructed in 
gesture, acquires more grace of movement than the dancing 
master and ball-room can ever give; because the latter is 
purely artificial and mechanical, while the former is prompted 
by intellectual action, and has the grace of natural expression. 
True, there are those in socie ty who pride themselves on their 
bluntness,— who shake hands with you like a bear, and 
whose faces are never lighted up by a sunbeam of the wi, — 
whose blood never warms in social intercourse. ‘They are 
refrigerators of society. 

It refines feeling. It requires no close observer to perceive 
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the effect of poetry on the youthful mind. Childhood delights 
in the melody of verse, and is pleased with its flowing 
harmony of sound. In it are embodied some of the most 
beautiful lessons of morality; and they are presented in a 
manner which arrests the attention and impresses the mind. 
‘«‘ Let me write the ballads and songs of a people,” says one, 
“and I care not who makes the laws.” 

It cultivates self-possession and self-confidence. ‘That boy 
who can stand up before an audience and act well his part, 
has more confidence in himself than before ; and a high stand- 
ard of true self-respect ought to be encouraged in every 
scholar. 

It is pleasing to children. What children delight in, they 
do with a whole soul. ‘They often find the severe routine of 
school duties, dull and tiresome; let them, at times, turn to 
something which may refresh and rejuvenate their spirits. 
If, then, these combined advantages may be expected to result, 
even to a small extent, let elocutionary training begin where 
it ought, — in the common school. 

The necessity of elocutionary culture somewhere in our 
course of education, is self-evident. ‘Take American public 
speakers, as a class, whether at the bar, in the pulpit, on the 
stump, or in the lecture-room. One stands with his hands in 
his breeches pockets, another in the attitude of a boxer; one 
bows to the earth like a Chinese Mandarin, another rests his 
body on his fore-paws, like an orang-outang; one offends 
the eye by wild, meaningless, uncouth, frantic gesticulations, 
another stands stock still, stiff and firm, like a cast-iron city 
lamp-post. And the melody of the human yoice,—that is 
heard and felt in the barrel-like bass of the pulpit, in linked 
sweetness, long drawn out; in the hacking, turgid, jagged, 
jarring style of the bar; and the bawling, shouting, vocif: 
erating vehemence of the stump orator. One has the high, 
piping, thin, shrill, sharp, piercing note of a steam whistle, 
and the screech grates on the ear like the filing of a saw; 
another, the gruff, guttural voice of old Falstaff, over a pot of 
sack ; the voice of a third comes from his gullet, and assaults 
the ear like the bass tones of an organ-grinder ; a fourth has 
the regular Yankee nasal twang; and the last rants and 
mouths like a stage-struck youth. 

The leading part New England took in common schools, 
has given a character to American education, and a cast to 
American public-speaking. The people of New England 
have a chill exterior, which freezes the genial stream of ex- 
pressive feeling, and their characteristic manner is reserved, 
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rigid, severe, cold, hard, dry, blunt, and angular. The New 
Ei agland style of oratory is passionless eal inexpressive. 
This disregard to manner, which has too often made the student 
and the speaker the butt of ridicule, ought to be remedied. 

It is true the golden age of oratory has been succeeded by 
the age of printing. The orator no longer sways with the 
thunder of eloquence, the turbulent current of popular opin- 
ion: the still small voice of the newspaper speaks to the 
millions of the nation, in the busy mart, and the retirement of 
home. But the thronging together of men in great cities, the 
prevalence of lyceums and lectures and political mass-meetings, 
give the public speaker no small degree of influence. 

Fellow ‘Teachers, —let me ask you to give this subject a 
careful and thoughtful consideration. Make a practical appli- 

cation of the theory; and, if it does not stand the test of the 
school-room, it will take but little time, and can do no harm. 
But if it does bear the test, introduce elocution into the 
common school. Introduce it to exercise and strengthen 
memory, to awaken feeling and excite imagination. Introduce 
it to cultivate a love of reading, to give self-respect, to im- 
prove manner. Introduce it as a relief from study, a pleasing 
recreation, and a source of intellectual enjoyment. Introduce 
it to train those who are to enter the professions, to become 
graceful, eloquent, soul-stirring speakers. Introduce it as a 
part of the wsthetic education so peculiarly appropriate for 
woman. Make it a part of the education of man, as an ex- 
pressive, sympathetic being, possessing a soul as well as mind. 


LEGAL DECISION AT LOWELL. 


THe law aims to throw its broad shield over the rights of 
all, whatever may be their condition, and however they may 
be related to each other. It regards alike: with watchful and 
protecting eye, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, old and 
young, employers and employed, parents and children, teach- 
ers and pupils. And yet, like many of the be neficent agen- 
cies of nature, its influence is best when least observed. Here 
as elsewhere, we like better the calm atmosphere whose gentle 
breathing is scarce noticed, than the excited and exciting hur- 
ricane. We prefer the legal electricity in its daily normal ac- 
tion, all-pervading and all-quickening but unperceived, to 
the thunder and lightning of litigation and the courts. Let 
school questions be kept, if possible, out of the court-room. 
The contest which there takes place, whether a skirmish or a 
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pitched battle, the strife for victory, the struggle of opposing 
wills, the hostile attitudes and movements, the tactics and 
stratagems of the war, the questioning and cross-questioning 
of witnesses, — of children about the conduct of their parents, 
of pupils about the conduct of their teachers, — the arguments 
of antagonistic lawyers, —the one or the other often deeming 
it for the interest of his client to hold up the teacher and 
school authority to the indignation or scorn of a crowd, many 
of them the teacher’s own ‘pupils, —all these features of the 
scene are as unfriendly as can well be conceived to the best 
influence of teachers and schools. And then there is the “ glo- 
rious uncertainty of the law ;” the chances that the teacher, 
though his error, if error there was, may have been merely 
a slight mistake of the judgment, with the very best inten- 
tions, or though he may even have pursued the best possible 
course in the difficult circumstance es, may be subjected to some 
petty fine, just enough to carry the costs of the suit, to give his 
persecutors a triumph, to sink him from his true position, to 
weaken his rightful authority, and to oblige him either to re- 
linquish his school, to continue it in disorder, or else to gov- 
ern it with a far sterner discipline than is congenial to his feel- 
ings, or would otherwise have been necessary. 

As the whole matter of school government belongs to com- 
mon, rather than statute law, our judges have a great responsi- 
bility j in this regard, and strong interest attac shes to their de- 
cisions upon important school questions. We are therefore 
greatly obliged to a friend for a report of a case which was re- 
cently tried in the Police Court of Lowell. A teacher in 
Dracut, a member of college who was keeping a winter school, 
was prosecuted for undue sey erity of punishment ; and the 
magistrate before whom the case was first brought sent it to 
the Lowell Court for trial. As the facts of the case are stated 
quite fully in the opinion delivered by the presiding judge, it 
seems unnecessary to insert anything more than this. We have 
great reason to rejoice when decisions like the following are 
characterized, both by a sound anda gentle judgment, and 
are in favor both of humanity and of order. 


CoMMONWEALTH VS, —— —-——. 


Jupce Crosny. The facts are briefly and substantially these. The 
respondent is a school teacher in Dracut, and during school hours, as a 
matter of discipline, punished a scholar by the name of Richardson. 
The offence consisted in a violation of order, and apparent obstinacy 
afterwards. ‘The master saw R. strike at a boy in the next seat above 
him. He asked R. what cause, if any, he had for his conduct. R. 
made no answer. He then asked the boy if he had given any occasion 
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for the blow. He answered that he had not. The master then told R. 
to come to him. R. began to ery, but did not start. The order having 
been repeated, the master took the boy by the collar, and brought him 
out, and struck him twice upon each hand, (four blows in the whole), 
with aferule. It was not urged that the master discovered anger, that 
he was rough in taking him from his seat, or that at the time the blows 
seemed severe. The witnesses said the blows seemed hard for so smali 
a boy. The boy was nine years old only, and not large or hardy for 
his age. The boy eried longer than usual; but went home as usual 
and made no complaint. In the night he made much complaint of pain 
in his hands. His father examined his hands three times during the 
night, but applied no remedies. The next morning, both hands were 
swollen so that he could not dress himself; but in a few days, witha 
little fomentation, the swelling passed wholly away. The ferule was 
said by the witnesses to be of hard wood, about an inch or an inch and 
a quarter square. 

It would seem, upon this state of facts, that the scholar deserved some 
punishment ; and the question for the court to determine, is, whether it 
was excessive ; and if excessive, whether the master is liable. 

Upon the first point it may now be conceded, taking into account the 
offence, the tender age of the pupil, the size of the ferule, and the 
effects of the blows, that the punishment was too severe, the instrument 
too heavy, and the blows too hard for such small hands and delicate 
muscles. 

It does not, however, follow that the master is liable. Upon this 
second point, I feel myself called upon to state somewhat at large my 
reasons for discharging the respondent. 

The school interest in this Commonwealth is one of peculiar impor- 
tance, and guarded with great care in the constitution and laws 
Towns under heavy penalties must mainiain schools of certain char- 
acter ; MUST appoint school committees who must employ teachers of 
certain qualifications and character. The mass of the teachers are 
young persons. Few, comparatively, pursue teaching as a profession, 
and these few are found almost wholly in the cities and large towns. 
The teachers in country schools are mostly persons in the course of 
their own education, or who have just completed it. There is a fitness 
and necessity, too, attending this precise state of things. The pupils 
in the higher schools and seminaries of learning are the most ready 
and best qualified teachers to be found, having just learned and hav- 
ing at command the very rudiments of the learning wanted in the 
schools. The business of life soon calls the teacher to other and more 
imperious duties and engagements, which both disqualify for and pre- 
vent a continuance of the service. 

Inevitably, therefore, the teacher is, in most cases, a youth, — a per- 
son taken from school and put over a school, — suddenly transferred 
from the position of a pupil to that of a master, — a governor instead 
of the governed. his is a great change, a change equal to the skill, 
experience, and wisdom of maturer years. The teacher, now with 
fifty or a hundred scholars, draws confidently upon his ability to teach, 
for then he has rules and letters and figures; but in the art of govern- 
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ment there seems to be no well-defined chart or compass or polar star. 
His ability to govern will now be qualified by the elements of his own 
character and domestic education. He may now introduce into his 
administration the severity, or the gentleness, ofa parent’s or a teacher's 
discipline, to which he was subjected so Jong as to follow it without 
thinking there could be a better. He may with youthful zeal and im- 
petuosity faney he can improve upon old methods of moral swasion, or 
of moral torture, in terrorem,— and make pains or praise carry him 
through. ‘The truth is, he is in his school to learn to govern it ; ex- 
perience only will perfect him in government, and this experience is to 
be obtained after he enters upon the work of teaching. 

The law now comes kindly to his relief, and requires him to exercise 
his best judgment in respect to the character and means of his discipline. 
He must not be vindictive. His purpose must be high and honorable, 
—towards himself, the offender, and the school. The law does not 
require perfection in a teacher, nor perfect adaptation of means to 
ends. 

In this case, the facts show that the master used a ferule which he 
was accustomed to use; and the ferule is a common instrument of pun- 
ishment in schools. Nor was the rule of uncommon size, or the num- 
ber of blows excessive. He may not have qualified the force used, as 
the tender character of the child required ; but various causes for this 
may have operated at the time in explanation and justification. 

It may well be remarked here that the effects of blows given in pun- 
ishment are not often ascertained ; and perhaps some allowance is to 
be made in this case on that account. Blows upon the tender flesh of 
children are often distressingly visible beyond doubt; but they are 
commonly given under such circumstances that they cannot well be 
inspected. Parents, in punishing, do not examine, because it 
would betray too much anxiety, and perhaps raise a suspicion in the 
mind of the child that the punishment was too severe. The child is 
not likely to complain, for fear of giving further offence. But let a child 
be hurt by another person, — by a school teacher ; and the parent will 
then inspect and pity, — and sometimes complain. 

This case is sent to me for trial by a magistrate, who believed there 
was occasion for this examination. But 1 am satisfied that the facts 
and the law require the respondent’s discharge. We may be as severe 
as the Constitution and the laws are in requiring plenary ability to 
teach; but we must not frighten our youth from this important field of 
labor, by requiring of them what no elementary study could teach them, 
— perfect discipline, or perfect adaptation of punishment in character 
and degree to any and every offence committed in school. There is an 
immense pressure upon the powers of a teacher from the combined 
necessity of teaching and governing at the same moment. And it isa 
matter of congratulation that there is so infrequent occasion of complaint 
against teachers in this Commonwealth, in this particular. Generally 
the ‘‘rod may be kissed” which gives the blow. We must take 
teachers as we find them,— young, ardent, hopeful, but inexperi- 
enced. Trained under governmental influences as diverse as the families 
and schools from which they come ; and called to a task which wears 
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heavily upon maturer minds and nerves, they are to be praised as well 
for doing so little what is blameworthy, as for their acknowledged suc- 
cess in the delicate but sometimes tedious business of teaching these 
rudiments of learning which prepare children and youth for the respon- 
sibilities of mature life. 

When the excitement of this discussion in the district and court 
shall have passed away, and the anxieties and difficulties of the teacher of 
a town school are fully appreciated, it is believed that the complaintant 
and his friends will concur with the court in the opinion that the respon- 
dent ought to be discharged. 





EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
Epucation has few friends more enlightened, or agents more 
efficient, than the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, by whom the duties of 
the office named above have been so long and so ably per- 
formed. ‘The Report before us embraces a full and minute 
account of the operation of the educational system of Upper 
Canada, for the year 1854, — presented, however, according to 
official routine, last year. It is, then, the latest accessible to 
us for the purposes of our journal. 

From the mass of interesting documents embodied in the 
Report we select the following items : — 

ScHooLs AND OTHER SEMINARIES. — “ There are in Upper 
Canada, — 1 Normal School ; 2 Model Schools (boys and girls) 
in connection with the Normal School; 64 County Grammar 
Schools, and 3,244 Common Schools. ‘Total, 3,311: besides 
one Provincial University and nine colleges, three of which 
are endowed with University powers. 

Financran Returns. — For the maintenance and support of 
these 3,311 public schools, the following sums were expended 
by Upper Canada during 1854: — 


In 1854. In 1853. 

For salaries of Common School Teachers...£151,756 10 2 £130,039 0 38 
‘* salaries of Grammar School Masters, ete...10,743 11 1 11,928 13 4 
‘* building, rent, repairs, &c., of C. Schools..28,352 16 11 30,730 11 10 
‘* libraries, maps, and apparatus for C, Schools15,040 1 10 1,377 10 1 
** Normal and Model Schools........-++++.++3,403 17 0 3,384 6 10 
** Local Superintendents’ salaries; etc.....-. 4,055 0 0 3,908 15 0 
‘* Superannuated Common School Teachers..1,476 7 6 399 15 0 
** Poor Schools..... Secheks pus ee? reer | oe ae 00 0 
** Universities, Colleges, and Private Schools31,575 8 0 26,783 8 2 


Or a grand total of nearly one million of dollars, being 
about one dollar for each inhabitant of Upper Canada. ‘The 
chief items in which this increase is greatest are, — 

For salaries of Common School Teachers.........---£21,717 10 0 increase 
** libraries, maps, and apparatus for Common Schools..13,662 12 0 
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This increase is the more gratifying, as it is the result of an 
increased local self-taxation for the promotion of the objects 
specified. 

ATTENDANCE OF Pupiis. — The attendance of pupils between 
the ages of 5 and 21 years, at the Common and Grammar 


Schools, in 1853 and 1854, was as follows : — 


1854. 1853. 
Boys at Common Schools...........+. 112,885 107,392 
Girls at Common Schools..........+++. 91,283 87,344 
Pupils at Grammar Schools.........+. 4,287 3,221 





Total at Public Schools.......208,455 197,957 


Pupils at Academies........+eeeeeeeees 866 618 
Pupils at Private Schools......--...... 4,607 3,822 
Students in Colleges, Kc...- ...-ee cece 806 761 





214,734 203,148 

Or one for every four inhabitants, being a total increase in 
favor of 1854 of 11,586 pupils and students attending the 
public and private educational institutions of the province. 
Still, we have to lament the fact that about 60,000 children 
never attend school at all in Upper Canada. It is, however, 
satisfactory to be able to state that this number is nearly 20,- 
000 less than were reported as not attending school in 1853. 
Nevertheless, the fact that 60,000 children in Upper Canada, 
between the ages of 5 and 16 years, never attend school, should 
lead to the consideration and adoption of some benevolent 
plan either of inducing or compelling their attendance at 
school during the early days of susceptible childhood and 
youth, —the time during which the most lasting impressions 
for good or evil are indelibly made. 

Common Scuoon. ‘TEACHERS, AND TIME OF KEEPING THE 
Scuoois opEN. —'There are 3,539 teachers reported in Upper 
Canada, — 2,508 male and 1,031 female. The qualifications of 
these teachers are thus reported: 652 first class, including 
provincial certificates. 1,661 second class, — an increase of 142 
over 1853. 1,180 third class, —a decrease of 181 compared 
with 1853. 46 not reported. ‘Total, 3,539. 

The number of teachers reported as regularly trained 
amounts to 600. ‘The total number, however, received into 
the Normal School at ‘Toronto since 1847 was 1,476, — 929 
male and 547 female. 

The average annual salaries of the teachers, as reported, 
may be thus classified: Male teacher, with board, $172. 
Male teacher, without board, $316. Female teacher, with 
board, $120. Female teacher, without board, $193. 

The ordinary annual salaries of male teachers, without board, 
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particularly those trained at the Normal School, are, those 
holding Ist class certificates, from $400 to $600 per annum. 
Those holding 2d class certificates, from $300 to $400 per 
annum. ‘Those holding 3d class certificates, from $250 to 
$300 per annum. And of female teachers, without board, 
those holding Ist class certificates, from $300 to $400 per 
annum. ‘Those holding 2d class certificates, from $250 to 
$300 per annum. ‘Those holding 3d class certificates, from 
$200 to $250 per annum. 

Some male teachers in the cities and principal towns, how- 
ever, get from $800 to $1,200 per annum. 

It i is most gratifying to ‘observe the willingness with which 
trustees and others are disposed to acknowledge and remuner- 
ate the services of good teachers, particularly those who have 
had the advantage of a course of training at the Normal School. 
It is earnestly expected that this anxiety to provide a liberal 
salary will be duly appreciated by the teachers themselves, and 
that every exertion will be made on their part to justify the 
high hopes entertained of them, and the great liberality ex- 
hibited by trustees in amply rewarding them for their services. 

The average length of time during which each school has 
been kept open in 1854 was nine months and seventeen days. 

Scnoot Houses. — The number of school-houses in Upper 
Canada, as reported in 1854, was 3,172. ‘These are classified 
as follows: 169 brick, 168 stone, 1,306 frame, 1,496 log ; 
33 not reported. ‘Total, 3,172. ; 

There has been an increase of 39 brick school-houses in 
Upper Canada for 1854; of frame 53, and of log 52. ‘The 
great proportion of log houses, which is happily lessened every 
year, is strongly indicative of the fact that Canada has not yet 
emerged from her primitive period of existence ; while it also 
shows that in the newer portions of the province, (where alone 
this rudest class of school-houses is reared,) exertions are being 
made to supply the remote settlements with that necessary 
adjunct to Christian civilization, education ; and although the 
efforts may be feeble at first, they lay the foundation, as his 
hitherto been done in every part of the country, for that supe- 
rior class of houses and higher instruction which is now the 
pride and glory of the cities, towns, and prosperous villages ot 
Upper Canada. 

Tue Grammar Scuoors.— The grammar schools have 
hitherto had to contend against innumerable difficulties and 
drawbacks, the chief of which has been the utter absence 
of any recognized system, or any fixed standard of education. 
Each school was independent of every other grammar school, 
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and all were officially isolated from the common school, — their 
natural source of supply,—on the one hand, and from the 
University colleges,— their natural limit of instruction,— on the 
other. In addition to this, their means of raising ‘fa for 
their support were limited to the legislative aid and the fees 
received for tuition. It is to be hoped that provision will 
shortly be made, as I have already recommended, to place the 
grammar schools on a footing of equality, (as it regards their 
ability to assess and collect moneys for the erection, repairing, 
and maintenance of the schools,) with the common schools in 
cities, towns, and villages. ‘This would at once place them in 
a position to accomplish the object of their establishment, and 
would tend to raise the tone and standard of education in their 
respective counties. But although, until recently, the gram- 
mar schools had very little means or opportunity to promote 
this object, still a few of them did rise above these peculiar 
difficulties, and were highly creditable to the masters who con- 
ducted them ; yet being without any determinate position, the 
majority of them failed to exhibit either the characteristic or 
legitimate fruits of a good common or grammar school. This 
anomalous state of things happily ceased in 1854 ; ; and the 
programme of classification and studies, which has been 
adopted by the council of public instruction, approved by the 
governor and council, w ill, when it comes into operation next 
August, no doubt, effect a most salutary and important change. 

Tur NorMat and Moper Scroors. — This institution, 
so highly prized, and so graphically described by the 
present governor’s immediate predecessor, the Earl of Elgin, 
as the ‘seed plot of the system,’ still continues to exert 
a most salutary influence upon our entire school system. 
The teachers trained here are eagerly sought for from 
all parts of the province, at the end of each session ; and 
were the supply even greater than it is, the demand would 
still equal it. 

The whole number of applicants who have been admitted to 
receive instruction, from 1847 to 1854, was 1,476, — 929 males 
and 547 females, or about 200 per annum. Of these, 736 
received certificates of attendance or proficiency on leaving, — 
479 males and 257 females. In addition to the student- 
teachers in training in the Normal School, there are also 400 
children (200 boys and 200 girls) who receive instruction in 
the Model Schools connected with the institution. ‘The weekly 
fees received from these pupils amounted, in 1854, to £ 539. 
Thus the principle of requiring a munic ipality to culiteiivate 
an equal amount to the legislative grant in aid of Common 
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Schools is maintained, and additional means are also secured 
for carrying on the schools with efficiency. The total expen- 
diture of the Normal and Model Schools for 1854 amounted 
to £3,403 17s., including the weekly allowance to student- 
teachers.” 

Those of our readers who wish to trace the history of the 
system of popular education in Upper Canada, will find a very 
satisfactory account of it in the American Journal of Education 
for January, 1856. 





[From the Pacific, a weekly paper of San Francisco.] 
MEMORIES OF SCHOOL DAYS. 


BY J SWETT, (A SAN FRANCISCO TEACHER. ) 


Our pleasant, pleasant school-days ! 
They visit us in dreams, 
And brighter than reality 
The magic picture seems ; 
Familiar forms and faces, 
In midnight’s silent hours, 
Are gently gliding round us, 
Like angels over flowers. 


Our happy, happy school-mates 
Are with us once again, 
And pleasant recollections 
Come thronging o’er the brain ; 
We are meeting, we are meeting 
With the forms we loved of yore, 
Familiar voices greeting 
In thrilling tones once more. 


We hear the silver laughter 
Ring from merry little girls, 
And gaze on ruddy faces 
Kissed by loosely flowing curls. 
And our hearts are throbbing wildly, 
As they did in by-gone days, 
When we mingled with the maidens 
In our simple sports and plays. 


In the old familiar places 
We meet the bare-foot boys, 
With their honest sun-burnt faces, 
And their love of fun and noise ; 
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The straw-hats may be tattered, 
The trousers patched and torn, 

But in school they all are equals, 
And proud as monarchs born. 














These pleasant, pleasant pictures 
Of happy school-days past, 

Are darkened by the shadows 
Upon the canvas cast ; 

With the sunshine and the gladness, 
Which memories ever bring, 

Are mingled thoughts of sadness, 
Like the snow-fall in the spring. 





Where now are school companions, 
The true and noble-hearted 

Who shared our joys and sorrows e 
In the days before we parted ? oe 

And where are those — the beautiful, x 
Who won our simple hearts, 

And tamed our rugged natures 
By a thousand guileless arts ? 


Ra? he = Le 


Some companions have departed a 
From the innocence of youth, a 
And long since ceased to worshi ‘3 
At the shrine of light and truth ; 4 


a 

3 

And some, the good and gifted, 4 

The innocent and fair, 4 

Have been laid within the churchyard, B 
And are sweetly sleeping there. 


Encased their hearts in gold ; 
And the noble souls of boyhood 
Are growing stern and cold. 
Some have sought the El Dorado ; 
And from the golden streams 
They often, often wander ; 
To the school-house in day-dreams. 


Some have sold themselves to mammon, | 





Our pleasant, pleasant school-days, 
Which fancy pictures bright, 
Like the memories of loved ones, 
Are cherished with delight ; 
But the pleasant recollections 
Which cluster round the past, 
Blend with sad associations 
Like a shadow o’er them cast. 


Teche Pete 
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OCCASIONS AND GATHERINGS. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tue twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Institute will be held in 
Springfield, Mass., on the 19th, 20th, and 21st days of August. 
The Board of Directors will mect on the 19th, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
The public exercises of the Institute will be as follows : — 


On Tuespbay, THE 19TH, 
The Meeting will be organized at 114 o’clock, A. M., for the trans- 
action of business. 

At 24 o’clock, P. M., the Institute will assemble for social inter- 
course. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., the Introductory Lecture will be delivered by 
President Walker, of Harvard University. 

On WEDNESDAY, THE 20TH, 
At 9 o’clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: “The Relative Impor- 
tance of Ancient Classical and of Scientific Studies, in an American 
System of Education.” Papers on this subject will be read by 
Thomas Sherwin, Esq., Principal of the English High School, Boston, 
and Professor J. L. Lincoln, of Brown University. 

At 11 o’clock, A. M., a Lecture by John Kneeland Esq., of Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

At 2 o’clock, P. M.,a Paper, by Professor William Russell, of 
Lancaster, Mass. Subject: ‘‘ Suggestions in regard to the operations 
of the American Institute of Instruction.” 

At 31 o’clock, P. M., a Lecture by Professor Joseph Haven, of 
Amherst College. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., a Lecture by Hon. George 8. Boutwell, Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

On TuurspDAY, THE 21st, 
At 9 o’clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: ‘‘ The means of awak- 
ening in the minds of Parents a deeper interest in the educational 
welfare of their Children.” 

At 11 o’clock, A. M., a Lecture by Hon. 8. S. Randall, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in New York city. 

At 3 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, 
D. D., of Providence, R. I. 

Ladies who attend the meeting will be welcomed to the kind hospi- 
talities of the citizens of Springfield. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
D. B. Hagar, Rec. Sec. A. I. 1. 


——— 


NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, NORTH READING. 
To the Resident Editor of the Massachusetts Teacher : 


Dear Sir, — Having recently enjoyed an opportunity of visiting the 
Normal Musical Institute at North Reading, I have thought that your 
readers might be gratified with some intelligence concerning this new 
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form of a Normal seminary. Massachusetts seems destined to take 
the lead in educational movements ; and she may well be congratulated 
on the character and the success of her enterprise in this instance. North 
Reading has proved the banner town, on the occasion, and has provided 
two ample and commodious halls for the Institute, appropriately and 
handsomely furnished. The building stands on a beautiful eminence, 
commanding a rich and varied prospect, and securing a plentiful sup- 
ply of renovating air from the summer breezes. 

The instruction of the Institute classes is conducted by Dr. Lowell 
Mason and Mr. George F. Root, who have transferred to the location 
I have described, the establishment heretofore directed by them in the 
city of New York. Their present situation, however, they find greatly 
preferable for the purposes of instruction and study, as regards retire- 
ment, economy, and healthful influences for their students. The dis- 
tance from the city of Boston is neither too great for convenient access, 
when occasion may require, nor is it so slight as to induce distracting 
influences, by the excitements often arising in the immediate vicinity 
of large cities. The facilities for undivided attention to study and 
practice, are of a highly superior character ; and the students, if I 
may judge from the earnestness with which they devote themselves to 
their work, seem well aware of the rare qualifications of their distin- 
guished instructors. 

I found, even at this early stage of the history of the Normal Mu- 
sical Institute, upwards of forty students, of both sexes, in about equal 
numbers, and representing all parts of the national Union, together 
with one member from Canada. Intelligence and refinement and 
diligent application seemed the pervading characteristics of the whole 
seminary ; and a happier assemblage of young people I have never 
seen. 

The seminary is open during the months of June and July only, 
and thus affords a delightful opportunity of rural benefits in conjune- 
tion with professional advantages. I learned, with much satisfaction, 
that Dr. Mason commences, early in July, a second course of instruction 
on methods of teaching, for the benefit of some members of the Insti- 
tute who could not conveniently attend at its opening. While listen- 
ing to the lesson which he gave to his classes, during the hour of my 
visit, I was forcibly reminded of the truth of the Hon. Horace Mann’s 
remark, that it was worth any teachers’ while to walk ten miles to hear 
a lesson given by Dr. Mason, because every lesson of his was a lesson 
in teaching as well as in music. 

To you, dear sir, who know so well the justness of this remark, 
owing to the perfect philosophic simplicity of Dr. Mason’s method, I 
need say nothing in confirmation. Of the other instructor of the In- 
stitute, Mr. Root, you probably know less, personally. But by those 
who, like myself, have known him intimately for years, he is recog- 
nized as one of the most skilful and most successful of those justly 
eminent teachers, who, within the last twenty years, have sprung up 
under the auspices of our new era in musical instruction, in which it 
has become a recognized part of general education, — thanks to the 

zeal of Dr. Mason, and the liberality of the city of Boston. 


OCCASIONS AND GATHERINGS. 
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FRANKLIN CO. COMMON SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 329 
FRANKLIN COUNTY COMMON SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The semiannual meeting of the Franklin County Common School 
‘ Association was held at South Deerfield, on Tuesday, May 20, 1856. 
i The President, D. O. Fisk of Shelburne called the meeting to order. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. W. Flint of Greenfield. The Association 
then listened to an address by Rev. C. Lord of Whately. The discus- 
sion of the question, ‘‘ Should Teachers in Public Schools aim to devote 
: equal time and attention to each scholar,”’ was ably sustained by Messrs. 
. Adams, Rice, Newton, Fisk, Ranney, Clary, Marsh, and Pope. 

Evening Session. — Prayer by Rev. Mr. Todd of South Deerfield. 
An address was offered by Rev. Augustus R. Pope of Somerville, 
Agent of the Board of Education. 

Wepnerspay Mornina. — Met at 9 o’clock. Rev. Mr. Clarke of 
South Deerfield addressed the throne of grace. The ‘‘ Discussion on 
the proper use of Text-Books in Teaching,’ was opened and discussed 
by Messrs. Rice, Smead, Newton, Whitman, Smith, Pope, Fisk, 
Adams, and Bradbury. At 10 1-2 o’clock, an exercise in Teaching 
English Grammar was presented by James H. Newton of Greenfield. 
The Association then listened to an address by Rey. D. H. Ranney of 
West Brattleboro’, on the Philosophy of Courtesy. 

The following Resolutions were adopted : — 


Resolved,—That the thanks of the Common School Association be pre- 
sented to Messrs, Lord, Pope, and Ranney, for their able and instructive ad- 
dresses. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the Association be presented to the people of 
South Deerfield for the use of their Hall, and for the generous hospitality 
which has been extended to those from abroad. 


Adjourned sine die. D. H. Newron, Secretary. 
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New Jersey Srate Normat Scnoon. — First Annual Report ofthe Board of 
et Trustees, and Accompanying Documents. 1856. 8vo, pp. 104. 

We welcome this Report as an indication of educational zeal, lib- 
erality, and progress in New Jersey, and as a stimulus to other States 
not to allow themselves to be outdone. New Jersey, long regarded as 
far from being a leader in educational improvement, has now made, in 
proportion to her means, a larger annual appropriation for the support 
of a Normal School for five years, than, so far as we are aware, any 
of her sister States has done. There has been much competition, and 
liberal offers from several towns, to secure the establishment of the 
School in their respective localities. Trenton has prevailed; and its 
citizens have erected a fine building three stories in height, with am- 
ple accommodations for two hundred and forty pupils, besides three 
Model Schools of fifty pupils each, at an expense of more than 
#20,000, of which the State is to have the use for the five years, by 
an annual payment of $600. Professor William T. Phelps, formerly 
of the New York State Normal School, has been secured as the Prin- 
cipal, and Professor Guyot, we are sorry for Massachusetts to say, as 
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one of the regular teachers. The course of study has been divided 
into six departments, at the head of each of which it is proposed to 
place a competent Professor ; and that these Professors shall have the 
aid of six assistant teachers; so that there will be twelve teachers in 
all. We rejoice in this provision for ample and able instruction. 

The pamphlet before us, besides its specifications of the liberal 
plans and acts of the people of New Jersey, contains also much val- 
uable information respecting other Normal Schools, both in Europe and 
in America. It is well worth the attentive perusal of every friend of 
popular education. 


FourtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 
THE State of INDIANA. 1856. 8vo, pp. 126. 


Years ago we admired Professor Mills for bis able, earnest, and 
persevering advocacy of an efficient system of common school instruc- 
tion in Indiana. A highly esteemed college Professor, he did not feel 
that he was at liberty to shut himself up within the quiet and dignified 
sphere of his own study and lecture room, and to say to the dirty, 
ragged, untaught children of the State, 


* Procul, O procul, abeste profani ;”’ 


‘* Begone, ye wretches! Never more come near ; 
Let hands less delicate than mine perform 
The menial offices of washing you, 

Of clothing and of nurturing those forms, 
All loathsome from neglect.”’ 


Year after year, we received from him eloquent appeals, modestly 
addressed without his name to the Legislature or to the people, in 
behalf of popular education. His efforts were at length crowned with 
success. A general school law with excellent features was enacted ; 
and provision was made for a State Board of Education, at the head 
of which should be a Superintendent of Public Instruction. We 
rejoice to see Professor Mills, a Yankee boy from Dunbarton, N. H., 
filling this office. The Report is such as we should have expected from 
his pen. 

One important provision in the Indiana school system is the appro- 
priation of money raised by a State tax for a library for each town- 
ship, to be selected by the State Board cf Education. Six hundred 
and ninety-one libraries of three hundred and twenty-six volumes each 
have thus been established in Indiana, as clear and sparkling foun- 
tains of knowledge, taste, thought, virtue, and enjoyment. Nor are 
the bright-eyed Hoosiers neglectful of the treasures spread before 
them. ‘‘ One township,” says Professor Mills, “ reports 1,230 vol- 
umes taken out in 3} months; another 687 in 4 months ; another 
1,242 in 9 months; another 1,050 in 6 months; another 700 in 9 
months; another 1,540 in 10 months; another 2,127 in 84 months. 
No two of the said townships are in the same county, and none of 
these libraries contained more than 330 volumes.’’ The statement 
from one township is, that ‘* nearly all the books have been drawn out 
as much as twenty-five times, and many of them oftener ;” and from 
another, “our library is doing more good than anything else taat has 
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REVIEWERS TABLE. 331 
ever been done by the Legislature of this State.” We like this plan 
of township libraries much better than that of school district libraries. 

The State Board of Agriculture are emulous of a part of the good 
work in Indiana, and have offered premiums not only for the largest 
crops of corn, and the fattest swine, but also for the best school accom- 
modations : — ‘‘ one premium for the best high school edifice, another 
for the best furniture and apparatus, a third for the most tasteful and 
convenient rural school-house, and a fourth for corresponding furni- 
ture, fixtures, and enclosure.” ‘The several premiums are valued at 
$27, $25, $15, $10. This, we think, must be a new feature in edu- 
eational progress. 


The Report further condemns small school districts, defends col- 
leges, commends the new School Journal, published by the State 
Teachers’ Association, to the generous sympathy and liberal patron- 
age of every friend of education, and urges more liberal appropria- 


tions for the support of schools. All success to Indiana and Profes- 
sor Mills! 


EXERCISES ON Worps. Designed asa Course of Practice on the Rudiments of 
Grammar and Rhetoric. By William Russell, Editor of the American Journal of 
Education, (First Series). Boston: Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. 1856. 


The object and plan of this book will be best understood by the fol- 
lowing extract from the Introduction : — 


“‘The work is intended to aid in rendering the teaching of English gram- 
mar and the rudiments of rhetoric, a strictly practical course of training, 
by leading the pupil to apply the principles presented in the oral instructions 
of his teacher, and the prescribed lessons of his grammatical and rhetorical 
text-books, to immediate use, in a series of written exercises, requiring an atten- 
tive study and an exact analysis of words. The design of these exercises, in 
detail, may be seen, by reference to the plan of the course, on a subsequent 
page. It may be sufficient, here, to say, that the series comprises, in addition 
to practice in orthoépy, the analysis of words with reference to their orthography 
and etymology, their consequent signification, their appropriate definitions, their 
distinctive shades of meaning, and their comparative value in expression. — This 
analytical course of study is accompanied by one of practical exemplifications, in 
the appropriate and discriminating use of words, in phrases and sentences, with 
8 view to prepare the young student for the correct and effective expression of 
his own thoughts, and for the right interpretation and reception of those of 
others, through the medium of language.” 


The author of this work is so well known as a successful teacher of 
Rhetoric in all of its departments, that commendation from us would be 
superfluous. We may refer to it in a future number, with the view of 
strengthening some remarks that we may have to make on the subject 
of Grammatical Analysis. We would ask of teachers their especial 
attention to the “Oral Lessons,’’ page 209, of Prof. Russell’s work. 

THe ELeMents or Natura Puitosopuy, copiously illustrated by Familiar 
Saat, and containing Descriptions of Instruments, with directions for using, 


Two Hundred and Eighty Engravings. Designed for the use of Schools and 
Academies. By A. W. Sprague, A.M. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1856. 


12mo, 368 pp. 

Mr. Sprague has had peculiar advantages for the preparation of 
a valuable work on Natural Philosophy. After having been for sev- 
eral years engaged asa teacher and lecturer upon this and kindred 
branches of science, he has had an experience of more than four years 
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in one of our most extensive and approved manufactories of philosoph- 
ical instruments, that of Mr. N. B. Chamberlain, of Boston. He has 
thus become familiar, not only with the facts and principles of Natural 
Philosophy, and the general methods of teaching it, but also most 
minutely and practically with the construction of the illustrative appa- 
ratus belonging to this science, and contributing so essentially to the 
interest and benefit of its study, with the best methods of using this 
apparatus, and with the dangers of failure, accident, and injury in its 
use. Of this familiarity he has availed himself to give novel, and very 
useful and attractive features to the work before us. For examples 
we may refer particularly to the descriptions of pneumatic and electric 
instruments, and the excellent directions respecting their care and use, 
on pages 75-86, and 167-173. Whatever text-book an instructor 
may use in teaching this science, he wiil find Mr. Sprague’s compend 
a valuable companion, especially in the performance of illustrative 
experiments. Mr. 8. very justly remarks in his Preface: — 


‘«‘ The skill requisite for the successful and economical use of a philosophica: 
apparatus is far greater than is often supposed. For this reason many teach- 
ers and lecturers, thoroughly conversant with the theories of Natural Philos- 
ophy, fail sadly in their attempts ata practical illustration of its principles by 
means of instruments. No one familiar with the theories merely of steam or 
electro-magnetism, as learned from a general study of these subjects, could 
reasonably expect, without some specific, practical directions, to run a loco- 
motive, or operate successfully a telegraph; in either case such an attempt 
would most likely result in a failure, if not in the positive injury or destruc- 
tion of the machine. As well, however, may the teacher, conversant only 
with general science, hope to operate successfully the Air Pump, the Oxhy- 
drogen Microscope, or the various other instruments of a philosophical appa- 
ratus, without the aid from explicit practical instructions.” 


‘From long personal observation, we are satisfied that a want of the requi- 
site practical directions, renders useless a very large portion of the apparatus 
for scientific illustrations purchased and deposited in the various institutions 
of our country ; thus depriving the pupils in those institutions of a large por- 
tion of that practical instruction which their wants demand.” 


Tue IntertectuaL Muttierier. Comprising concise and easy methods of Mul- 
tiplying Numbers Mentally. Designed for the use of Pupils in Public and Private 
Schools. By James Robinson, author of the ** Merchants,’ Students’ and Clerks’ 
Manual,” “The American Arithmetic,” and “The American Elementary Arith- 
metic.” 


Its utility will ensure its general adoption by teachers and pupils as 
a hand-book. It is sold at the low price of fifty cents per dozen. 





QUESTION BOX. 


Pawtvcket, June 13, "56. 
To tHe Resipent Eprtors or Mass, TRacner, 
Sirs :— As Prof. Crosby has requested me to send a more complete solution 
of problems 1, 2, and 6, page 191,in the April No., I submit the following : — 
Let a and b be the radii of the pulleys, and d the distance between the cen- 
tres. Draw radii from the centres of each pulley to the points of tangency 
of the belt. Let z be the arc, to radius 1, which measures the angle con- 
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tained between the radius of the second pulley and the line joining the cen- 
tres. Draw a perpendicular to the radius of the second pulley from the cen- 
tre of the first. In the right-angled triangle thus formed we have d cos z — 
b—a, orb =a +d cosz (1). 

That part of the belt which touches the first pulley = 2a2; that part 
which touches the second = 2 (a + dcos x) (t — z ), and the remainder = 
2dsinz. Therefore the whole length —= i— 2az+ 2 (a+ dcos xz) (n— 
z)+2dsin z, or? = 2d(sinz +cosz(r—z))+2an (2). By Mac- 
laurin’s theorem. 


z— cos3zx cos2z cos4z 


—_—— —— 9 


.! — COS 








" 4 
— &c., and sin z= (1 — cos?z) = 1— 
6 2 
cosiz 


whence cos « (7 — x) = * cos 2 + cos2z + ~ + &ce., adding sin z+ cos z 
9 


(r—z) =1 + cos z+ cos*x + cost + &e., = 1.2102706, since cos z = 
2 2 24 
4. Substituting this value in (2), and making a = 2,4= 10, and d= 48, 
we find 7 — 135.03554. Ams. to ques. 1, 

» 
tare &e. = 1.- 


9 


- 





Changing a into a! = 3, we get from (2), 1+ cos z + 
2 


2102706. Or, cos 22+ 2 cos 2 —.4205412, whence cos x — .12857, and J! 
=a! + dcosr = 9.1723. Ans. to question 2. 

If the belt is crossed, it is easy to see that its length depends upon the sum 
of the radii and the distance between the centres. If, therefore, the radius of 
one is increased, the radius of the other must be diminished by the same 
quantity in order that the same belt may be used. The answer to question 2 
is exactly 18 in. if the band is crossed; if not, the diameter is as stated in my 
solution. G. B.Y. 





ANSWER To QUESTION 7 IN THE May NuMBER. 


Your sister’s age, it may be seen, 

Is on the point of ** sweet sixteen ;”” 
The years which you have counted o’er 
Number exactly twenty-four. 


Bear I alone a suitor’s part ? 

Have I alone now won your heart? 
Pledge you to me your wedded love ; 
Give you a vow that’s sealed above ? 


Mancuester, N. H. 





Ans. to Q. 9, — The perpendicular = 28 feet is a part of the diameter, and 
the remaining part is found by dividing the square of 266 by 28, which gives 
2527. The diameter =2527+28=2555, the radius=12774, and the distance 
of the middle of the chord from the centre of the circle=12774—28=1249.6. 
The required perpendiculars are therefore, _/1277.62—88.662—1249.6=24.919, 
and ./1277.52—177.332—1249.5=15:632. 











Ans. To Q. 10. — If two chords intersect each other in a circle, the product 
of the segments of one chord is equal to the product of the segments of the other. 
If, therefore, the perpendicular a be produced until it meets the circumfer- 


ence, the part thus produced = ,and the whole chord = @—@+* 4 
a a 
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(Question 11.] (Generalized from Lawrence’s Algebra). — A 
father who has m children bequeathes to them his property in the fol- 
lowing manner: — To the eldest son he leaves a sum a with the n th 
part of the remainder ; to the second, 2 a and the nth part of the re- 
mainder, and generally to the p th p a@ and the n th part of the remain- 
der. How much does the pth son receive, if the whole property is 
thus disposed of ¢ 

[Question 12.] Ina triangle having given the three perpendicu- 
lars let fall from the centre of the circumscribed circle to the sides, to 
determine the triangle. 

Or, — Three perpendiculars drawn from the centre of the circum- 
scribed circle to the sides of a triangle are 11, 19, and 26. Required 
the radius of the circle. 

[Question 13.] Six fathers, A, B, C, D, E, and F, and their six 
sons, G, H, I, K, L, and M, have each a square piece of land, each 
father having 315 square rods more than his son. A’s land, measured 
on one side, is 107 rods longer than G’s ; B’s 25 rods longer than H’s ; 
C’s 21 rods longer than I’s; D’s 7 rods longer than K’s; and E’s 19 
rods longer than L.’s. How much land has each, and to which father 
does each son belong ? Y. 2. 


INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 


Removar. — Wittiam H. Wetts, Esq., late Principal of the State Normal 
School at Westfield, has been appointed Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, 
Ill., as successor to Mr. Dore, with a salary of $2000; and with characteristic 
zeal and energy, has already entered upon the duties of his office. It is with 
deep regret that we part with one of our ablest and most efficient educators, 
and with one of the founders and most faithful supporters of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, and of its organ, the «* Massachusetts Teacher.” 
Some feelings of pride may mingle with the regret, when our teachers are 
called to assist in laying the foundations in other States; but we hope it will 
never be said of the «* Old Bay State,” in language like that applied to one of 


her neighbors, that ‘t Massachusetts is a good State for good teachers to emi- 
grate from.” 





At the close of the present month, Massachusetts will lose another of her 
most eminent teachers. Elbridge Smith, Esq., Principal of the Cambridge 
High School, has received and accepted a call to the mastership of the Norwich 
(Ct.) Free Academy, — an institution which has just been established on an 
ample scale, and under the most flattering auspices. 

We sincerely regret to lose from our corps of teachers a gentleman who, 
for nearly twelve years, has so largely contributed to elevate the standard of 
education in the High Schools of Massachusetts; and yet we confess that our 
State pride is pleased with the thought, that when the rich fruits of his labors 
shall appear among the educational harvestings of Connecticut, they will not 
fail to redound to the honor of the State which sent forth the skilful husband- 
man. 

With a hearty “ God speed you,”” we congratulate our friend upon the happy 
circumstances attending both his departure from the old, and his entrance 
upon the new field of labor; while we beg to assure the Trustees of the Nor- 
wich Free Academy, that if, in the organization of their institution, their aim 
was to place at its head a man of sound scholarship, great ability as an in- 
structor, and skill as a disciplinarian, they have cause to congratulate them- 
selves on the success of their efforts. 
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Scnoot Laws or Iowa. — Through the kindness of Hon. James D. Eads, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, we have been favored with a 
copy of the School Laws of Iowa. From this interesting document we have 
gleaned the following prominent items of information : — 

The State University. — An institution under this designation is established 
by enactment, at Iowa City, with such branches, elsewhere, as the Legislature 
may determine. The public buildings at Iowa City, with the ten acres of 
land on which they are situated, are granted for the use of the University, to 
be occupied as soon as other provision is made for the accommodation of the 
general assembly and State officers. The Congressional grant (of 1840) of 
two townships of land, is constituted a permanent fund, the interest of which 
is to be applied exclusively to the support of the University and its branches. 
The control of the University is vested, by the general assembly of the State, in 
fifteen trustees, five of whom are chosen biennially. The trustees are em- 
powered to make such regulations as the organization and management of the 
institution may require. ‘The superintendent of public instruction is, ex-officio, 
president of the board of trustees; and one stipulated item of his duties, we 
are happy to ooserve, is to appoint a professor for the education of the teachers 
of common schools. 

The grants and donations conferred on the University are made on the 
express condition that, as soon as the institution attains to a revenue of two 
thousand dollars per annum, it shall commence and continue the instruction, 
free of charge, of fifty students, annually, in the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, as well as in such branches of learning as shall be deemed best calculated 
for the preparation of said students for the business of common schoo] teaching. 

** The University,” according to the words of the enactment, “ shall never 
be under the exclusive control of any religious denomination whatever.” 

The college of physicians and surgeons, located at Keokuk, Lee County, 
Iowa, is recognized as the medical Cepartment of the University, with power 
to appoint professors, subject to the approval of the trustees. 

A branch of the State University is established at Fairfield, Jefferson 
County, on an equal footing with the institution at lowa City, and under the 
management of a board of six local directors, two of whom continue in office 
for the term of two years, two for four years, and two for six years; the 
vacancies to be filled successively by joint resolution of the Legislature. 

Another branch of the State University is established, under similar regu. 
lations, at the city of Dubuque. No branch, however, is entitled to any 
pecuniary grant till the parent institution shall have received more than three 
thousand dollars per annum from the Congressional grant. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction. — This officer is chosen at the town- 
ship election, triennially. His salary is fixed at the annual sum of twelve hun- 
dred dollars, with contingent expenses. He is expected to apportion among the 
counties of the State the interest of the permanent school fund, to exercise a 
general supervision of all the district schools of the State, to visit every county 
at least once during his term of office, to give such advice relative to schools 
as he may deem necessary, to deliver a public lecture to the people of each 
school district, on the subject of education, and to perform, generally, such 
duties as may tend to advance the interests of education. He is empowered 
to recommend a uniform series of text-books to the several school districts, 
and to make all such further regulations as may be necessary to give full effect 
to the school laws, He is required to report biennially to the gcneral assembly 
of the State. 

County School Fund Commissioners. — These officers are elected biennially, 
at the annual township election, one for each county in the State ; and each 
commissioner is required to report, annually, to the State Superintendent of 
Instruction, on the particulars embodied in the reports of the secretaries, and 
the financial affairs of his office, and to make such suggestions as he may 
think proper, on the condition of the schools of his county. 

Schvol District Meetings. — These are held on the first Monday of May and 
October in each year. The qualified electors of the district, when assembled 
under the organization described in a subsequent paragraph, or that of a chair- 
man and secretary pro tem., are empowered to determine the number of schools 
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to be established in the district, and the length of time that each shall be 
taught, —to decide on the site of each school-house, —to lay a tax, not ex- 
ceeding one and one half per cent., on the taxable property of the district in 
any one year, for the building, rent, or repair of school-houses, fuel, school 
libraries, stationery for board and district meetings, with other contingent ex- 
penses, — to determine what branches of education shall be taught in the 
schools of the districts, — to fix the compensation of the secretary and treasurer 
of the district, — to determine whether a school of a higher grade shall be estab- 
lished in the district, the number of teachers to be employed, and the course 
of instruction to be pursued. The extra compensation for teachers’ salaries 
in such schools, to be paid by private subscription, in such proportionate parts 
as the board of district directors may determine. 

School District Directors. — These officers, consisting of a president, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer, are chosen annually, by the qualified voters of each 
district, at the annual district election in May, and constitute a board of di- 
rectors for the district. The duties of the president are to preside at the meet- 
ings of the board and of the district, to sign all warrants for the collection of 
taxes, and all orders on the treasurer, and to draw all drafts on the county com- 
missioner. The board of directors employ and pay the teachers of the district. 
In case, however, of a deficiency of funds in the hands of the treasurer, * the 
balance is paid by the persons sending pupils, in such manner as may be 
agreed upon by the teachers and the district board.’’* 

The duties of the district secretary are to record, in proper form, all proceed- 
ings of the board and of the district, in relation to school matters; to file 
copies of all educational documents pertaining to the same; to countersign 
all drafts and orders drawn by the president ; to furnish the principal teacher 
of each school in the district with an annual list of all white persons in the 
district between the ages of five and twenty-one years; to furnish, annually, 
the county commissioner with a report presenting the following particulars, — 
the number of white persons between the ages of five and twenty-one years, 
the number of schools and the branches taught in each, the number of pupils 
in each school, the number of teachers employed in each school, and the aver- 
age compensation of each per month, the number of days each school has been 
taught, and by whom, the average cost of tuition for a pupil, per month, in 
each school, the books used in each school, the number of volumes in the li- 
brary of each school, &c. 

Among the duties of the district board of directors is that of appointing, 
from their own body, a committee to visit the respective schools of the dis- 
trict, monthly, to aid the teachers in establishing and enforcing rules for the 
government of schools, and to see that the teachers keep a correct list of the 
pupils, the time during which they attend the school, the branches which each 
pupil is studying, &e, 


Qualifications of Teachers. — Before employing any person to act as teacher, 
the board of directors are to examine, or cause to be examined, all applicants, 
in the following branches of an English education, — spelling, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history of the United States, and English grammar. 


Normal Schools. — The following are the principal features of the State sys- 
tem of education, as regards the provision contemplated for the training of 
teachers. The State is divided into three districts, in each of which is estab- 
lished a normal school for the education of common school teachers and others ; 
each school to educate eight teachers free of charge for tuition, who shall 
teach, for the term of three years, common schools within the State. Andrew, 
Oscaloosa, and Mount Pleasant, are the locations assigned for this purpose. 
Each normal school is placed under the government of a board of seven trus- 
tees, appointed by the board of trustees of the university, and holding office, 


* This obvious defect in the school system of the State will, in all probability, 
cease, ere long, to exist; as the State and Congressional provision for education is 
so ample, and requires, for its full development, but a few years more of the recent 
rapid rise in the value of land, and the correspondent enlargement of the State’s 
available means for educational purposes. 
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two for two years, two for three, one for four, one for five, and one for six 
years. The board of trustees appoint their own president, vice-president, and 
secretary, (the last mentioned officer to be also librarian and treasurer,) with 
power to prepare regulations for their own body and for the government of 
the school. ‘The treasurers are empowered to draw quarterly, out of the uni- 
versity fund, the sum of five hundred dollars, to be expended in payment of 
teachers’ wages, and in the purchase of books, maps, charts, globes, chemical 
and philosophical apparatus, and mathematical instruments, on condition that 
the friends of education shall furnish funds to the amount of not less than five 
hundred dollars towards the erection of buildings for the use of the normal 
schools. The board of trustees are required to report annually, or oftener, to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the condition of their schools, to- 
gether with the names of pupils qualified to teach common schools. 


The pamphlet containing the school laws, of which the foregoing para- 
graphs present the principal distinctive features, comprises a series of appro- 
priate blank forms for business accounts, official returns, and all similar pur- 
poses, through the successive gradations of school business and educational 
arrangements required by the State system. There are also added some eco- 
nomical plans for school-houses, their appendages, and furniture ; rules pre- 
scribed by the State Superintendent for the guidance of school officers; some 
valuable suggestions to school officers, parents, and teachers, on the importance 
of cooperation, on the part of all concerned, in the advancement of education, 
with particular reference to the benefits resulting from uniformity of text- 
books. A list of books adopted by the Superintendent for use in the public 
schools of the State, is also appended to the code of school laws. Some in- 
teresting remarks follow, on the advantages of the grading system, as applied 
to the arrangement of the public schools in several of the larger towns of the 
State. A few appropriate and impressive observations to teachers form the 


last topic of the valuable pamphlet of which we have here endeavored to give 
our readers a brief account. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—Our zeal in the upbuilding 
of newer organizations ought never to withdraw our interest from this 
society, which seems historically to underlie the rest, even as the primeval 
granite the later strata. ‘The 19th of August, 1830, the day on which the 
convention assembled at the Representatives’ Hall in Boston, for the for- 
mation of this association, is one of the great epochs in the educational his- 
tory of our country. Since that time teachers have no longer been obliged 
to work alone, but have had the benefit of social, organized action. What 
a period of continual and rapid progress in the great work has been this 
quarter of a century which has since elapsed; and how intimately has this 
society been associated with all this progress. In how many measures of 
improvement has it taken the initial step. 

he convention was called by a committee appointed at a meeting of 
teachers, and other friends of education, held in Boston the precedin 
March. It consisted of several hundred persons, most of them act 
teachers, from at least eleven different States of the Union. Great num- 
bers of these, it is stated, had come hundreds of miles, some more than five 
hundred, to be present on this occasion, and this, it must be remembered, 
without the railroad facilities that now make gatherings so easy. 

The lectures delivered before the convention in the intervals of business 
by such men as President Wayland, Professors Warren, Russell, Newman, 
Johnson, and Felton, James G. Carter, Warren Colburn, &c., compose a 
volume of great value, worthy to introduce the series of volumes which con- 
tains the transactions of the Institute, and the contents of which, in the 
opinion of an eminent educationist, “form a body of science, thought, and 
practical wisdom, unsurpassed by any series of works in the language on 
the subject of education.” The impression which this initial meeting pro- 
duced upon the feelings of those who were present is thus described by one 
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of their number: — “ Many a teacher, on the first morning of the conven- 
tion, must have ascended the steps that lead to the Hall of Representatives, 
and looked out upon the unequal prospect commanded by this chosen spot in 
the ‘city of pilgrims,’ with a sense of loneliness, and of doubt and misgiving ; 
but when he beheld the numbers that came flocking from near and distant 
parts, and saw the earnestness with which they were engaged in the good 
cause, and the ability evinced in conducting the business of the convention, 
every one must have gone home to his solitary duties, strengthened and 
cheered by the thought, that strong hands were in the work, and that he 
was no longer toiling alone.” 


A meeting of the Directors of the Institute was held in the Educational 
Rooms, at the State House, Boston, on the 2d of January, 1856. At this 
meeting, measures were adopted for “ correspondence, exchange of publi- 
cations, and intercourse by delegates, with kindred associations of the United 
States and foreign countries.” A Committee was also appointed to make 
arrangements for the next annual meetirg, consisting of the President, Mr. 
Kingsbury of Providence, and of Messrs. Parish of Springfield, Ticknor and 
Crosby of Boston, Wells of Westfield, Hutchins of Providence, and the 
three Secretaries. 


American Lireraturr.— Englishmen have asserted that we have no 
literature. Native complainings about the “absence of a national literature’’ 
would seem to imply assent to the assertion. Undoubtedly a large share of 
those talents, which, in an older country, would have been employed in 
literary pursuits, have here been devoted to achieving independence and 
founding a State; to studying the genius of the people, and framing consti- 
tutions and laws that shall bestow the largest measure of individual liberty 
consistent with social order; to administering a complex and nicely balanced 
polity of our own creation, without aid from foreign precedents; to clearing 
forests larger than France, and constructing roads, canals, and railways 
across States, by whose side England dwindles to a parish; to inventing 
curious machinery, and establishing manufactures, suited to our peculiar 
wants; to originating systems of currency and banking, and whitening every 
sea with our commerce; to extending our territory from the Bay of Fundy 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Cape of Delaware to the north of 
Sacramento, and swelling our population from three to twenty-five millions ; 
to dotting the country with colleges, and erecting common schools in every 
valley and churches on every hill, where all may freely learn and freely 
worship; to supporting a newspaper and opening a public library in every 
considerable village; to making our penitentiaries houses of reformation, 
and providing asylums for the deaf, dumb, blind, and insane; to founding 
countless benevolent societies at home, and sending an army of Christian 
missionaries abroad; and, in a word, to become richer in all the elements of 
true greatness than any nation on which the sun shines, 

Now, suppose a people thus employed had not produced a single poem, 
novel, or play. Their history is an epic, their progress a romance, their 
achievements one of the most thrilling dramas ever acted on the theatre of 
life. American intellect has been chiefly engaged in constructing, improving, 
and adorning American institutions. The product is the measure of our 
genius. But the matured mind of America has been compelled to give a 
written form to its thoughts on two subjects, — law and government, — for the 
plain reason that it has been engrossed in founding and administering a new 

lity. Here let the comparison be made. 

What English writer on lawand jurisprudence, during the present century, 
is to be compared with Marshall, Livingston, Story, or Kent? The only 
comparable author is Bentham; and he was rejected by his countrymen, and 
was applauded abroad before he was known at home. 

What English writer or orator, of our times, on goyernment and politics, 
surpasses Jefferson, Jay, Madison, Hamilton, Adams, Clinton, Jackson, Clay, 
Calhoun, Benton, Webster? 
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And need we shrink from the comparison in other departments of learning ? 
What English theologian has answered Edwards on the Will? Who opens 
an English dictionary where Webster’s can be obtained? England has 
produced a Priestly, we a Franklin; she a Watt, we a Fulton; she an Ark- 
wright, we an Evans; she a Davy, we a Silliman; she a Paley, we a 
Dwight; she a Stewart, we a Wayland; she a Chalmers, we a Channing ; 
she a Hallam, we a Sparks; she an Alison, we a Bancroft; she a Macaulay, 
we a Prescott; and as to her mystical Carlyle, we will pit our Emerson 
against all the world out of Germany ; — and the parallel might be extended 
through pages. 

We are proud to compare individual names in the lighter and more ornate 
branches of literature. Should our belles-lettres writers fail as a body to win 
the laurel, it will be remembered that in England such pursuits are a profes- 
sion, while bere they are but an occasional relaxation from more prosaic 
employments. As specimens of the regular avocations of our poets and 
essayists, see Bryant editing a daily newspaper, Willis conducting a weekly 
journal, Halleck posting the ledger of a millionaire, Sprague protesting notes 
in a Boston bank, Street arranging the volumes of John Doe and Kichard 
Doe, in the State library at Albany, and Walpole keeping accounts in a 
commercial news-room. 

In England, learning and knowledge, like privileges and dignities, are 
enjoyed by the few, and authors are a distinct “order” of society. In 
America, education and opportunity, like rain and sunshine, are showered 
upon the capable and incapable, making the whole people a sort of poets, 
critics, philosophers, and statesmen, — H. B. Stanton. 


It is related of the Duke of Newcastle, who was Secretary of State for the 
Southern province (including the American colonies) during the French and 
Indian war, that he was profoundly ignorant of geography. Indeed, he was 
a regularignoramus. When one of his Secretaries hinted the necessity of some 
defence for Annapolis, he replied, with his evasive, lisping hum, — « Annap- 
olis, Annapolis! Oh yes, Annapolis must be defended; where is Annapolis >” 
On another occasion, at the beginning of the war, he was thrown into a great 
fright by the story that thirty thousand French had marched from Acadia to 
Cape Breton. ‘* Where did they find transports?” was asked. «“Tran- 
sports!” cried he, “I tell you they marched by land.” « By land to the 
island of Cape Breton!” ‘What! is Cape Breton an island? Are you 
sure of that?’’ And away he posted, with an “ Kgad, I'll go directly and 
tell the King that Cape Breton is an island.” 


Toxen or Respect. — We learn by the Cambridge Chronicle, that Mr. E)- 
bridge Smith, who has for nine years occupied with great acceptance the post 
of Principal of the Cambridge High School, having resigned that position with 
the intention of taking charge of a similar school in Norwich, Conn., has been 

resented by the masters of the several Grammar Schools with a most beauti- 
fal and highly finished walking cane, as a token of their respect and esteem. 
The cane is made of lignum-vite, and is mounted with gold, on which is 
inscried — ** Elbridge Smith. Presented by the Grammar Masters of Cam- 
bridge, 1856.’’— Journal. 


He is to be educated because he is a man, and not because he is 
to make shoes, nails, and pins. —Channing. 








JuLy, 1856. 
EDITORIAL POSTSCRIPT. 


Prof. Crosby having been appointed by the Board of Education tempora- 
rily to supply the vacancy in the Westfield Normal School, occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr. Wells, and thereby prevented from giving his immediate 
attention to the “Teacher,” the Editorial charge of this number, by vote 
of the Board of Directors of the Mass. Teachers’ Association, has devolved on 
the undersigned. The suspension of Prof. Crosby’s good offices in behalf of 
the “ Teacher,” even for a short time, will be deeply regretted by its readers, 
and by none more than by those whose unpleasant duty it is to attempt to 
supply Prof. C.’s place. 

The late issue of the July number is owing to this change. We are happy 
to state that Prof. C. will probably resume his charge as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, and that he will, in the mean time, contribute what 
aid he can bestow in making up the numbers. 

We take this opportunity to thank those who have rendered the * Teacher” 
valuable aid, both of literary and pecuniary contribution. The number of sub- 
scribers has increased somewhat, but not enough to compensate for the 
enlargement of the work. ‘Will you not do all in your power, fellow teach- 
ers, to sustain it on its present basis? To encourage Prof. Crosby in his gratui- 
tous labors, for he has cheerfully devoted his time for our benefit, without 
any remuneration, we should increase the subscription list to three thousand ; 
this could be easily done if each subscriber would resolve to do something 
towards accomplishing the object. We ask our readers to excuse the unu- 
sual lateness of the issue. Cuas. J. Capen. 

Joun KNgELAND, 
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